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PREFACE. 



I HAvs been asked to write a few words of Preface to 
this little book of Plays. I may ifktte that two are original ; 
for the remainder (being too old an offender in this respect 
to do otherwise), I thankfully admit my indebtedness to 
French material, claiming, however, for myself, considerable 
alterations in plot, situations, etc., and complete originality 
of dialogue. 

I beg to call the attention of Amateurs to these pieces — 
they having been written by me with a special view to 
Private performance. 

John Maddibon Morton. 
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The present generation is familiar enough with '* Box and 
Cox," that best and brightest of good old English farces, 
and hundreds of other plays of the same kind, that were 
written years ago by one of the driest of humorists and 
most genial of gentlemen ; but few young play-goers, I take 
it, are aware how much the stage owes to John Maddison 
Morton. Of the form and features of one of the roost pro- 
lific writers for the stage, I believe many of my own con- 
temporaries to be absolutely ignorant. They know little of 
his antecedents or history, and yet they, and their fathers 
before them, have laughed right merrily over the quips and 
cranks, the quaint turns of expression, the odd freaks of hu- 
mor that distinguished a writer of fun belonging to the old 
school. No one has ever filled the place left vacant by John 
Maddison Morton. Managers for many years past have as- 
sumed that the public does not want farces, and are content 
to tolerate badly-acted rubbish before the play of the even- 
ing begins. But a strong reaction is setting in. The pit 
and gallery are not content any longer to remain open- 
mouthed while the scenes of the play of the evening are 
bcingr get, or to be deluded into applauding the silly stuff 
that is nowadays served up as farce, and in which the prin- 
cipal actors and actresses do not condescend to appear. 
Why, when I first began to consider myself a regular play- 
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goer, some five-and-twenty years ago, wben I straggled with 
the young men of my time into the pit, I coald see, quite 
irrespective of the play of the evening, Webster at the Adel- 
phi in " One Touch of Nature," say at seven o'clock in the 
evening ; Toole and Paul Bedford and Selby and Billington 
and Bob Romer, always in some favorite farce that began 
or ended the evening's amusement, at the Hay market ; Buck- 
stone, old Rogers, and Chippendale in such plays as " The 
Rough Diamond," at the Haymarket, with an after-farce for 
Compton, Howe, and Walter Gordon ; and at the Strand 
such excellent little plays as "Short and Sweet" or the 
" Fair Encounter," in which we were sure to find Jemmy 
Rogers and Johnnie Clarke, and most probably Belford, 
Marie Wilton, Fanny Josephs, and Miss Swanborough. In 
those days artists were not above their business, which was, 
and ever should be, to amuse the public ; they were not taken 
up and patronized by society; they did not lecture their 
audiences, but were modest, hard-working, and unassuming. 
There were no young fops in the ranks of the dramatic pro- 
fession with extravagant salaries and diminutive, talent, and 
the young ladies who adopted the profession had to work, 
and work hard, in order to obtain a name. Farces were then 
well acted, for the simple reason that the best members of 
the company played in them. It was worth paying for the 
pit at half or full price when Robson was set down for ** Re- 
tained for the Defence " or " Boots at the Swan," and when 
I^eigh Murray, most accomplished of comedians, appeared 
i^ '' His First Champagne." 

John Maddison Morton was born on January 3, 1811, at 
^^© lovely Thames-side village of Pangborne, above Read- 
*^^' His father was the famous dramatist Thomas Morton, 
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author of " Speed the Plough," " Town and Country," " The 
Way to get Married," " Secrets worth Knowing," " Cure for 
the Heartache," " School of Reform," etc. The elder Mor- 
ton resided at Pangborne for thirty -five years, and only 
removed to London in 1828. It must have been on the 
lovely reaches, back-waters, and weirs of the lovely Thames 
that the future author of ^* Box and Cox " acquired such a 
love of angling, and became so enthusiastic and excellent a 
fisherman. A few years ago I was in the habit of meeting 
Maddison Morton at the hospitable table of my old friend 
Robert Reece. They were both members of the old Dra- 
matic Authors' Society, and on committee days Reece would- 
bring the jovial dramatist home to dinner, when, over a glass 
of old port-wine, and with frequent intervals of snuff-taking, 
he would delight us with stories of actors, and many advent- 
ures with the rod and line. In fact, he told us that he de^ 
voted the best part of his after-life to two principal objects, 
" Fishing and Farce-writing," 

But to return to his younger days. He was educated in 
Paris and Germany from 1817 to 1820. After that he went 
to school at Islington for a short time, and from 1820 to 
1827 we find the future dramatist at Dr. Richardson's cele- 
brated seminary at Clapham. Under the roof of the fa- 
mous author of the English dictionary he found, and soon 
took for companions, Julian Young, Charles James Math- 
ews, John Kemble, Henry Kemble, John Liston, Dick Tat- 
tersall, young Terry, son of Terry the actor, whose widow 
subsequently married the lexicographer, Dr. Richardson. In 
1832 Maddison Morton was appointed to a clerkship in 
Chelsea Hospital by Lord John Russell, but he did not ap- 
pear to relish the desk any more than his subsequent friends, 
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W. S. Gilbert and Robert Reece. He did not wait patient- 
ly for a pension, like Tom Taylor, Anthony TroUope, etc., 
but got sick of government office-work in 1840, when he 
resigned his situation. 

It was in April, 1 835, that Maddison Morton produced 
his first farce at the little theatre in Tottenham Street des- 
tined afterwards to flourish as the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
and to be the nursery of Robertsonian comedy. The farce 
was called " My First Fit of the Gout,'' and the principal 
parts were played by Wrench, Morris Barrett, and Mrs. Nis- 
bett. As I have said before, Maddison Morton lived in the 
happy days when farces were popular, when programmes 
were ample, and when actors were not ashamed oi their 
work. Among the cultivated artists who have played in 
Maddison Morton's farces are the elder Farren, Liston, Eee- 
ley, Buckstone, Wright, Compton, Harley, Robson, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Stirling, Charles Mathews, and many more of 
our own day, such as Toole, Howe, etc. 

I once asked Maddison Morton some particulars concern- 
ing his subsequent career as a dramatist, when he observed, 
quaintly enough, " My dear boy, it would never do for me 
to blow my own trumpet. In the first place, I haven't got 
one, and I am sure I could not blow it if I had." It is 
sometimes brought as a charge against Maddison Morton 
that his plays are taken from the French, and as such are 
devoid of original merit But how little such as these un- 
derstand Maddison Morton or his incomparable style. He 
may have borrowed his plots from France, but what trace 
of French writing is to be found in the immortal " Box and 
Cox," or " Woodcock's Little Game ?" " Box and Cox " is 
taken from two French farces, one called " Frisette," and 
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the Other ''Une Chambre a Deux Lits," but the writing of 
the farce as much belongs to the man, and is as distinctly 
original and personal to him as anything ever said or writ- 
ten by Henry James Byron. For my own poor part, I con- 
sider that Maddison Morton is funnier than any writer for 
the stage in his day. It is the kind of dry, sententious hu- 
mor that tickles one far more than the extravagances, the 
puns, and the strained tomfooleries of the modern writer of 
burle8<]ue — the very burlesque that Maddison Morton con- 
siders was the death-blow to the old-fashioned English farce. 
Players may yet find it profitable to revive the taste for 
short farces, and they need not hesitate to do so because 
several excellent and funny plays by the author of ^'Box 
and Cox " remain unused. Benjamin Webster told Mad- 
dison Morton, not long before his death, that he had made 
more money by farces than by any other description of 
drama. This is not difficult to account for. The author 
was certainly not overpaid; the farces were evidently well 
acted ; it cost next to nothing to produce them, and if suc- 
cessful, the world and his wife went to see them. 

Writing to a friend the ether day, Maddison Morton ob- 
serves : " The introduction of * Burlesque ' gave the first 
* knock-down blow' to the old-fashioned farce. I hoped 
against hope that its popularity would return, and that 
some employment might still be found for my pen. I was 
disappointed ; and as the only means of discharging liabili- 
ties which I had in the mean time unavoidably contracted, 
I was compelled to part with my copyrights, the accumula- 
tion of a life's laborious and not unsuccessful work." 

It is interesting to note that Maddison Morton's ^^Box 
and Cox " was the pioneer of the movement that resulted 
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in the literary and musical partnership of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. If it had not been for Burnand's " Cox and Box," in 
all probability the " Sorcerer " and the rest of the operas 
would never have been written. And happily the reign of 
Maddison Morton is not yet over. On Monday, December 
7, 1886, was produced at Toole's Theatre a three-act farce 
called *^ Going It," that kept the house in a continual roar 
of laughter. It is in the old vein, bright, witty, and bris- 
tling with verbal quip. When the farce was over the call 
for " author " was raised, but no one imagined that it would 
be responded to. To the surprise of all, Mr. Toole led on 
an elderly gentleman of the old school, prim, neat, well set 
up, and rosy-cheeked as a winter apple. This was Mad- 
dison Morton. At last the young play-goer had seen the 
author of " Box and Cox." 

In the year 1881, on the nomination of her Majesty, this 
great and accomplished gentleman, who never mixed in Bo- 
hemian or literary society, was appointed a " poor brother 
of the Charter House." Who that has read Thackeray is 
not familiar with the fine old hospital of " Grey friars," and 
its pleasant old " codds," under whose shadow and in whose 
society Colonel Newcome breathed his last, and said "Ad- 
sum." Here in this pleasant retreat, quiet and retired al- 
though in the heart of the busiest part of the city, Maddi- 
son Morton met another "brother," John A. Heraud, a 
dramatist and dramatic critic who had often sat in judg- 
ment on Morton's plays. What chats about old times they 
must have within those venerable walls that circle round 
the poet-dramatist and the dramatic farce- writer. " Here," 
writes Maddison Morton, in his well-known cheerful and con- 
tented frame of mind, " I shall doubtless spend the short 
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time I may have to live, and then be laid in the quiet little 
church-yard at Bow — not, I hope, entirely * unwept, unhon- 
ored, nor unsung.' " 

Good, kindly, gentle heart thus to speak with such fer- 
vor and such faith in the long evening of your days ! Shut 
up in your cloistered home, the hearts of those who had the 
honor and pleasure of knowing you often go out to you ! 
And on the sti^e the laughter evoked by your fanciful wit, 
and the true humor that sprung from your merry heart, will 
soothe you and delight many more who honor your excel- 

*«"* ''*"*• Climknt Scott. 



BOX AND COX. 

In <^ne iSlct. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiB. 
John Box, a Journeyman PHnter. Jambs Cox, a Joumeymagi ffaUer, 

Mbs. Bouncer. 



COSTUMES. 



Box. — Small swallow - tailed black coat, short buff waistcoat, lij^ht 
drab tronsers, short, turned up at bottom, black stockinffs, white 
canvas boots with black tips, cotton ueck-cloth, shabby btock hat. 

Cox. — Brown Newmarket coat, lon^ white waistcoat, dark plaid trou- 
sers, boots, white hat, black stock. 

Mrs. Bouncer. — Colored cotton gown, apron, cap, etc. 

Exits wn Entbamoiw.— R. means Right; Li, !</%; R. D., Right Door; L. D., 
Le/t Door; S. RL, Second Entrance; U. B., Upper Entrance; M. D., Mid- 
dle Door ; F., the Flat ; D. F., Door in Flat. 

Bblatitb Pobitionb.— R. means Right; L., Lift; C, Centre; R. C, Right qf 
Centre; Im 0,, Left of Centre, 



Scene. — A room deeerUlp furnished. At c. a bed, mth cur- 
tame doeed; a< l. c. a door; a^ l. 8^ e. a door; at l. s. e. a 
eheet of d/ra/ui€Ts; at Inick, r., a window; <Un,Mit. a door; at r. 
B. E. a ftrepUiee, toith manUe-pieee, tables and chairs, and a few 
common omameTUs on chimney-piece. Cox, dressed, with the 
exception of his coat, is looking at himself in a smaU looking- 
glass, which is in his hand. 

Cox. IVe half a mind to register an oath that I'U never have 
my hair cut again! (His hai/r is very short.) I look as if I had 
just been cropped for the militia. And I was particularly em- 
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phatic in my instructions to the hair -dresser only to cut the 
ends off. He must have thought I meant the other ends! Nev- 
er mind — I sha'n't meet anybody to care about so early. Eight 
o'clock, I declare! I haven't a moment to lose. Fate has placed 
me with the most punctual, particular, and peremptory of hatters, 
and I must fulfil my destiny. (Krux^ at l. d.) Open locks, 
whoever knocks! 

Enter Mrs. Bouncer, l. 

Mrs. B. Good-morning, Mr. Cox. I hope you slept comfort- 
ably, Mr. Cox? 

Cox. I can't say I did, Mrs. B. I should feel obliged to you 
if you could accommodate me with a more protuberant bolster, 
Mrs. B. The one I've got now seems to me to have about a hand- 
ful and a ha^lf of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle. 

Mrs. B. Anything to accommodate you, Mr. Cox. 

Cox. Thank you. Then perhaps you'll be good enough to 
hold this glass while I finish my toilet ? 

Mrs. B. Certainly (Tiolding glass before Cox, who ties his crawU). 
Why, I do declare, you've had your hair cut. 

Cox. Cut! It strikes me I've had it mowed! It's very kind 
of you to mention it, but I'm sufficiently conscious of the ab- 
surdity of my personal appearance already. (Puts on his coat,) 
Now for my hat. {Puts on his hat, which' comes over his eyes.) 
That's the effect of having one's hair cut. This hat fitted me 
quite tight before. Luckily I've got two or three more. (Ooes 
in at L., and returns with three hats of different sha/pes, and puts 
them on, one after the other — aXt of which are too big for him,) 
This is pleasant! Never mind. This one appears to me to wab- 
ble about rather less than the others. (Puts on hat.) And now I'm 
off! By-the-bye, Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attentioa 
a fact that has been evident to me for some time past— and tha^ 
is, that my coals go remarkably fast— 
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Mb8. B. Lor, Mr. Coz! 

Cox. It is not the case only with the coals, Mrs. Bouncer, but 
I've lately observed a gradual and steady increase of evaporation 
among my candles, wood, sugar, and lucif er-matches. 
Mrs. B. Lor, Mr. Cox I you surely don't suspect me? 
Cox. I don't say I do, Mrs. B. ; only I wish you distinctly to 
understand that I don't believe it's the cat. 

Mrs. B. Is there anything else you've got to grumble about, 
sir? 

Cox. Grumble! Mrs. Bouncer, do you possess such a thing 
as a dictionary? 
Mrs. B. No, sir. 

Cox. Then I'll lend you one; and if you turn to the letter 
G, you'll find "Grumble, verb neuter — to complain without a 
cause." Now, that's not my case, Mrs. B. ; and now that we are 
upon the subject, I wi^ to know how it is that I frequently find 
my apartment full of smoke? 
Mrs. B. Why— I suppose the chimney — 
Cox. The chimney doesn't smoke tobacco. I'm speaking of 
tobacco-smoke, Mrs. B. I hope, Mrs. Bouncer, you*re not guilty 
of cheroots or Cubas? 
Mrs. B. Not I, indeed, Mr. Cox. 
Cox. Nor partial to a pipe? 
Mr8. B. No, sir. 
Cox. Then, how is it that— 
Mrs. B. Why— I suppose — yes— that must be it — 
Cox. At present I am entirely of your opinion — because I 
haven't the most distant particle of an idea what you mean. 

Mrs. B. Why, the gentleman who has got the attics is hardly 
ever without a pipe in his mouth — ^and there he sits, with his 
feet upon the mantle-piece — 

Cox. The mantle-piece! That strikes me as being a consider- 
able stretch, either of your imagination, Mrs. B., or the gentle- 
man's legs. I presume you mean the fender or the hob. 
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Mbs. B. Sometimes one, sometimes t'otlier. Well, there lie 
sits for hours, and puffs away into the fireplace. 

Cox. Ah, then you mean to say that this gentleman's amoke, 
instead of emulating the example of all other sorts of smoke, 
and going up the chimney, thinks proper to effect a singularity 
by taking the contrary direction? 

MB8.B. Why- 
Cox. Then, I suppose, the gentleman you axe speaking of is 
the same individual that I invariably meet coming up -stairs 
when I'm going down, and going down-stairs when Tm coming 
upl 

Mrs. B. Why— yes— I — 

Cox. From the appearance of his outward man, I should un- 
hesitatingly set him down as a gentleman connected with the 
printing interest. 

Mbs. B. Yes, sir — and a very respectable young gentleman 
he is. 

Cox. Well, good-morning, Mrs. Bouncer. 

Mrs. B. You'll be back at your usual time, I suppose, sir? 

Cox. Yes— nine o'clock. You needn't light my fire in future, 
Mrs. B., I'll do it myself. Don't forget the bolster 1 (Going, 
stops.) A halfpenny worth of milk, Mrs. Bouncer; and be good 
enough to let it stand — I wish the cream to accumulate. 

[Exit at L. c. 

Mrs. B. He's gone at lastl I declare I was all in a tremble 
for fear Mr. Box would come in before Mr. Cox went out. Lcick- 
ily, they've never met yet ; and what's more, they're not very like- 
ly to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work at a newspaper office all 
night, and doesn't come home till the morning, and Mr. Ccflc is 
busy making hats all day long, and doesn't come home UU night; 
so tiiat I'm getting double rent for my room, and neither of my 
lodgers is any the wiser for it. It was a capital idea of mine — 
that it was! But I haven't an instant to lose. Fint of all, let 
me put Mr. Cox's things out of Mr. Box's waf. {She lukm ike 
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three haU, Cox's dressing^govm and slippers, opens door at l. and 
puts them in, then shuts door and lodes it. ) Now, then, to put the 
key whe^ Mr. Cox always finds it. (Pats the key on the ledge of 
the door, L.) I really must beg Mr. Box not to smoke so much. 
I was so dreadfully puzzled to know what to say when Mr. Cox 
spoke about it. Now, then, to make the bed; and don't let me 
forget that what's the head of the bed for Mr. Cox becomes the 
foot of the bed for Mr. Box— people's tastes do differ so. (Ghes 
behind the curtains of the bed, and seems to be making it; then ap- 
pears tDith a wry thin bolster in her hand.) The idea of Mr. Cox 
presuming to complain of such a bolster as this I (8?ie disap- 
pears again behind curtains,) 

Box (without). Pooh — ^poohl Why don't you keep your own 
side of the staircase, sir? (Enters at back, dressed as a printer. 
Puts his head out at door again, shouting.) It was as much your 
fault as mine, sir I I say, sir — it was as much your fault as mine, 
sirl 

Mrs. B. (emerging from behind the curtains of bed). Lor, Mr. 
Box I what is the matter? • 

Box. Mind your own business. Bouncer! 

Mrs. B. Dear, dear, Mr. Box! what a temper you are in, to be 
sure! I declare you're quite pale in the face! 

Box. What color would you have a man be who has been 
setting up long leaders for a daily paper all night? 

Mrs. B. But, then, you've all the day to yourself. 

Box (looking significantly at "M.na.BovKcmL). So it seems! Far 
be it from me. Bouncer, to hurry your movements, but I think it 
right to acquaint you with my immediate intention of divesting 
mysdf of my garments, and going to bed. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Box! (going). 

Box. Stop! tian you inform me who the individual is that I 
invariably encounter going down-stairs when I'm coming up, 
and coming up-stairs when I'm going down? 

Mrs. B. (coitfused). Oh — yes — the gentleman in the attic, sir. 
2 
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Box. Oh! There's nothing particulatly remarkable about 
him, except his hats. I meet him in all sorts of hats— white hats 
and black hats— hats with broad brims and hats with narrow 
brims-<-hats with naps and hats without naps — ^in short, I have 
come to the conclusion that he must be individually and pro- 
fessionally associated with the hatting interest. 

Mbs. B. Yes, sir. And, by-the-bye, Mr. Box, he begged me to 
request of you, as a particular favor, that you would not smoke 
quite so much. 

Box. Did he? Then you may tell the gentle hatter, with my 
compliments, that if he objects to the effluvia of tobacco, he had 
better domesticate himself in some adjoining parish. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Box I you surely wouldn't deprive me of a 
lodger? {pctthetieaRy). 

Box. It would come to precisely the same thing, Bouncer; be- 
cause if I detect the slightest attempt to put my pipe out, I at 
once give you warning that I shall give you warning at once. 

Miia B. Well, Mr. Box — do you want anything more of me? 

Box. On the contrary— I've had quite enough of you I 

Mbs. B. Well, if ever! What next, I wonder? 

[Goes out atij. c, sla/mming door after Tier. 

Box. It's quite extraordinary, the trouble I always have to get 
rid of that venerable female! She knows I'm up all night, and 
yet she seems to set her face against my indulging in a horizon- 
tal position by day. Now, let me see— shall I take ray nap be- 
fore I swallow my breakfast, or shall I take my breakfast before 
I swallow my nap — I mean, shall I swallow my nap before — 
No; never mind! I've got a rasher of bacon somewhere (feeling 
in his pockets). I've the most distinct and vivid recollection of 
having purchased a rasher of bacon — Oh, here it is (produces it, 
wrapped in paper, and places it on taMe); and a penny roll. The 
next thing is to light the fire. Where are my lucifers? (Looking 
on manUe-pieee, r., and taking box, opens it.) Now, 'pon my life, 
this is too bad of Bouncer — this is, by several degrees, too bad ! 
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I had a whole boxful three days ago, And now there's only 
one! I'm i)erfectly aware that she purloins my coals and my 
candles and my sugar, but I did think— oh, yes, I did think 
that my lucif era would be sacred I ( Tehees eandlesHek off the man- 
He-piece, b., in lohie^ there ie a very smaU end of eandie; looks at 
it,) Now I should like to ask any unprejudiced person or per- 
sons their opinion touching this candle. In the first place, a 
candle is an article that I don't require, beeause I'm only at home 
in the day-time; and I bought this candle on the first of May — 
Chimney-sweepers' Day — calculating that it would last me three 
months, and here's one week not half over, and the candle three 
parts gone ! (Lights the fire; then takes doton a gridiron whicli is 
hanging over th» fireplace, b.) Mrs. Bouncer has been using my 
gridiron! The last article of consumption that I cooked upon it 
was a pork-chop, and now it is powerfully impregnated with the 
odor of red herrings I (Ftaces gridiron on fire, a/nd then with fork 
lays rasher of bacon on the gridiron.) How sleepy I am, to be 
sure! I'd indulge myself with a nap, if there was anybody hero 
to superintend the turning of my bacon. (Yawning again.) Per- 
haps it will turn itself. I must lie down — so, here goes. (Lies 
on the bed, closing the curtains round him. After a short pause--' 

Wnter Oox, hurriedly, l. c. 

Cox. Well, wonders will never cease ! Conscious of being 
eleven minutes and a half behind time, I was sneaking into the 
shop, in a state of considerable excitement, when my venerable 
employer, with a smile of extreme benevolence on his aged coun^ 
tenance, said to me, " Cox, I sha'n't want you to-day; you can 
have a holiday. " Thoughts of ' ' Qravesend and back — fare. One 
ShilUng," instantly suggested themselves, intermingled with vis- 
ions of " Greenwich for Fourpencel" Then came the Twopenny 
Omnibuses, and the Halfpenny boats — in short, I'm quite be- 
wildered! However, I must have my breakfast first — that'll 
j^ve me time to reflect, I've bought a mutton-chop, so X sha'n't 
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want any dinner. (Puts chop on table.) Good gracious! I've 
forgot the bread. Holloa! what's this? A roll, I declare! Come, 
that's lucky! Now, then, to light the fire. Holloa! (seeing the 
lucifer-box on table) who presumes to touch my box of lucifers? 
Why, it's empty ! I left one in it — I'll take my oath I did. Hey- 
day! Why, the fire is lighted! Where's the gridiron? On the fire, 
I declare! And what's that on it? Bacon? Bacon it is! Well, 
now, 'ppn my life, there's a quiet coolness about Mrs. Bouncer's 
proceedings that's almost amusing. She takes my last lucifer — 
my coals and my gridiron to cook her breakfast by ! No, no — 
I can't stand this! Come out of that! {Pokes fork into bacon, 
and puts it on a plate on the table; then places his chop on the grid- 
iron, which he puts on the fire.) Now, then, for my breakfast- 
things. (Taking key, hung up, l. , opens door l. and goes out stam- 
ming the door after him with a loud noise.) 

Box (suddenly showing his head from behind the curtains). 
Come in! if it's you, Mrs. Bouncer — you needn't be afraid. I 
wonder how long I've been asleep? (Suddenly recollecting.) 
Goodness gracious— my bacon! {Leaps off bed and runs to the 
fireplace.) Holloa! what's this? A chop! Whose chop? Mrs. 
Bouncer's, I'll be bound. She thought to cook her breakfast 
while I was asleep — with my coals, too—and my gridiron! Ha, 
ha! But Where's my bacon? (Seeing it on tal>le.) Here it is. 
Well, 'pon my life, Bouncer's going it! And shall I curb my in- 
dignation? shall I falter in my vengeance? No! (Digs the fork 
into the chop, opens window, and throws chop out; shuts win^ 
dow again.) So much for Bouncer's breakfast; and now for my 
own! (With the fork Tie puts the bacon on the gridiron again.) 
I may as well lay my breakfast-things. (Goes to mantle-piece at 
R., takes key out of one of the omamenU, opens door at r. and exit, 
slamming door after him.) 

Cox (putting his head in quickly at l.). Come in— come inl 
(Opens door, l. e. Bnters with a small tray, on which are tea-things, 
etc, , which he places on drawers, l., and suddenly recollects.) Oh, 
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goodness I my chop ! (running to fireplace). Holloa — what's that ? 
The bacon again! Oh, pooh! Zounds — confound it— dash it — 
damn it — I can't stand this! (Pokes fork into bacon, opens win- 
dow amd flings it out; shuts window again, returns to drawers f<yr 
tea-things, and encounters Box coming from his cupboard with his 
tea-things. They walk down c. of stage together. ) Who are you, 
sir? 

Box. If you come to that— who are youf 

Cox. What do you want here, sir? 

Box. If you come to that — what do you want? 

Cox (aside). It's the printer! {Puts tea-things on the drawers.) 

Box (aside). It's the hatter! (Puts teorthings on table.) 

Cox. Go to your attic, sir — 

Box. if^ attic, sir? F<>t^r attic, sir! 

Cox. Printer, I shall do you a frightful^ injury if you don't 
instantly leave my apartment. 

Box. Your apartment? You mean my apartment, you con- 
temptible hatter, you ! 

Cox. Tour apartment? Ha! ha! — come, I like that! Look 
here, sir. (Produces a paper out of his pocket. ) Mrs. Bouncer's re- 
ceipt for the last week's rent, sir — 

Box (produces a paper, and holds it dose to Cox* b face). Ditto, 
sir! 

Cox (suddenly shovMng). Thieves! 

Box. Murder! 

Both. Mrs. Bouncer! (Eack runs to door, l. c, calling.) 

Mrs. Bouncer runs in at door, l. c. 

Mrs. B. What is the matter? (Cox and Box seize Mrs. Boun- 
cer by the arm and drag her forward.) 
Box. Instantly remove that hatter! 
Cox. Immediately turn out that printer! 
Mrs. B. Well, but, gentlemen — 
Cox. Explain! (Pulling her round to him.) 
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Box. Explain! {PuOing her round to Mm.) Whose room k 
this? 

Ck)x. Yes, woman— whose room is this? 

Box. Doesn't it belong to me? 

Mrs. B. No! 

Co>x. There! Tou hear, sir— it belongs to me! 

Mb8. B. No— it belongs to both of you! (sobbing). 

Cox and Box. Both of ns? 

Mrs. B. Oh, dear gentlemen, don't be angiy— but, you see, this 
gentleman {pointing to Box, only being at home in the day- 
time, and that gentleman {pointing to Cox) at night, I thought 
I might venture, until my little back second -floor room was 
ready — 

Box and Cox {eagerly). When will your little back second- 
floor room be ready? 

Mbs. B. Why, to-morrow — 

Cox. ru take it! 

Box. So will I! 

Mbs. B. Excuse me — ^but if you both take it, you may just as 
well stop where you are. 

Cox. and Box. True. 

Cox. I spoke first, sir — 

Box. With all my heart, sir. The little back second -floor 
room is yours, sir — now, go — 

Cox. Go? Pooh— i)oohl 

Mrs. B. Now don't quarrel, gentlemen. Tou see, there used 
to be a partition here — 

Cox and Box. Then put it up! 

Mrs. B. Nay, I'll see if I can't get the other room ready this 
very day. Now do keep your tempers. [Exit l. 

Cox. What a disgusting position! {walking rapidly round 
itage). 

Box {sitting down on chair ai one side of table, and foUouh- 
ing Cox's movements). Will you allow me to observe, if you 
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have not had any exercise to-day, you'd better go out and 
take it. 

Cox. I shall not do anything of the sort, sir {seaUrig hinue^f 
cut the table opposite Box). 

Box. Very well, sir. 

Cox. Very well, sir! However, don't let me prevent yot* from 
going out. 

Box. Don't flatter yourself, sir. (Cox is about to break a piece 
of the roU off.) Holloa! that's my roll, sir. (Snatches it away, 
puts a pipe in his mouth, lights it with a piece of Under, and puffs 
smoke across to Cox.) 

Cox. Holloa! What are you about, sir? 

Box. What am I about? I'm about to smoke. 

Cox. Wheugh! {Ooes aM opens window at Box's back.) 

Box. Holloa! (JTwrns round.) JPut down that window, sir I 

Cox. Then put your pipe out, sir! 

Box. There! (Puts pipe on table.) 

Cox. There! (8larm down window and resea/ts himself .) 

Box. I shall retire to ray pillow. (Goes up, takes off his jacket, 
then goes towa/rds bed, and sits down upon it, l. c.) 

Cox (Jumps up, goes to bed, and sits down onB,.of Box). I beg 
your pardon, sir— I cannot allow any one to rumple my bed. 
(Both rising.) 

Box. Tour bed? Hark ye, sir — can you fight? 

Cox. No, sir. 

Box. No? Then come on (sparring at Cox). 

Cox. Sit down, sir, or I'll instantly vociferate "Police!" 

Box (seats himself, Cox does the same). I say, sir — 

Cox. Well, sir? 

Box. Although we are doomed to occupy the same room for 
a few hours longer, I don't see any necessity for our cutting each 
olher's throats, sir. 

Cox. Not at all. It's an operation that I should decidedly 
object to. 



Box. And. after aU. I've no violent animosity to you, air. 
I ox. Nor have I any rooted anUpathy to you, sir. 
Iwx. Resides, it was all Mrs. Bouncer's fault, sir. 
•>X. I'Intirely, sir (gradually approaching thatrt). 
•^"X. Vory well, sir! 
Va\. Very well, sirl (Pauie.) 
Bns. Take a bit of roll, sir! 
^»x. Tliank ye, sir (frreoto'd^ o M( Iff. Btv»e). 
Box. Doyou sing, sir! 
^ox. I Bometimes join in a chorus, 
"j'tx. Then give ua a chorus, (^Pauu.) Have you seen the 

C'os. No. elr— my wife wouldn't let me. 
»ox. Youtwift/ 
^OS. That is— my intended wife. 
_ Box. Well, that's the same thing I I congratulate you (<A<iA- 



Cox 



(wtiA a dMjj »^pS), Thank ye. (Seeing Box oioui 6 



"P) You needn't dlsturh yourself, sir. She won't come Jiere. 

Box. Oh! I underatand. You've got a snug little establish- 
ment of your own ha-e — on the sly — cunning dog (Tiudging 
Cox). 

Cox {drawing Mnmlf up). No such thing, sir; I repeat, sir, 
no such thing, sir; but my wife — I mean, my inUftdei wife — 
l"*PpeDs to be the proprietor of a considerable number of ttath- 
'"g-machme»— 

Box iauideidy). Hal Where? (gra^ng Cox'b arm). 

Cox. At a favorite watering-place. How curious you arel 

Box. Not at all. Well! 

Cox. Consequently, in the bathing season— which luckily is 
rather a long one— we see but little of each other; Init as that is 
now over, I am diuly indulging in the expectation of being 
blesaed with the sight of my beloved (nery teriou^). Are you 
married ■( 
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Box. Me? Why— not exactly!^ 

Cox. Ah — a happy bachelor I 

Box. Why — not— precisely! 

Cox. Oh! a — widower? 

Box. No^not absolutely! 

Cox. You'll excuse me, sir — but at present I don't exactly 
understand how you can help being one of the three. 

Box. Not help it? 

Cox. No, sir— not you, nor any other man alive! 

Box. Ah, that may be — but I'm not alive! 

Cox (pushing back Ms chair). You'll excuse me, sir, but I 
don't like joking upon such subjects. 

Box. I'm perfectly serious, sir. I've been defunct for the last 
three years. 

Cox (shouting). Will you be quiet, sir? 

Box. If you won't believe me, I'U refer you to a very large, 
numerous, and respectable circle of disconsolate friends. 

Cox. My dear sir— my wry dear sir— if there does exist any 
ingenious contrivance whereby a man on the evQ of committing 
matrimony can leave this world, and yet stop in it, I shouldn't 
be sorry to know it. 

Box. Oh! then I presume I'm not to set you down as being 
frantically attached to your intended? 

Cox. Why, not exactly; and yet, at present, I'm only aware of 
one obstacle to doating upon her, and that is, that I can't abide her ! 

Box. Then there's nothing more easy. Do as I did. 

Cox (eagerly). I will! What was it? 

Box. Drown yourself ! 

Cox (shouting again). Will you be quiet, sir? 

Box. Listen to me. Three years ago it was my misfortune 
to captivaite the affections of a still blooming, though somewhat 
middle-aged widow, at Kamsgate. 

Cox. ^aside). Singular enough! Just my case three months 
•ago at Margate. 
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Box. Well, sir, to escape^ her importunities, I came to 
the determination of enlisting into the Blues, or Life- 
guards. 

Cox (aside). So did I. How very odd! 

Box. But they wouldn't have me — ^they actually had the ef- 
frontery to say that I was too short- 
Cox {(mde). And I wasn't tall enough 1 

Box. So I was obliged to content myself with a marcking 
regiment— I enlisted I 

Cox (aside). So did I. Singular coincidence! 

Box. I'd no sooner done so than I was sorry for it. 

Cox (aside). So was I. 

Box. My infatuated widow offered to purchase my discharge, 
on condition that I'd lead her to the altar. 

Cox (aside). Just my case! 

Box. I hesitated— at last I consented. 

Cox (aside). I consented at once! 

Box. Well, sir, the day fixed for the happy ceremony at length 
drew near — ^in fact, too near to be pleasant — so I suddenly dis- 
covered that I wasn't worthy to possess her, and I told her so; 
when, instead of being flattered by the compliment, she flew 
upon me like a tiger of the female gender. I rejoined — ^when 
suddenly something whizzed past me, within an inch of my ear, 
and shivered into a thousand fragments against the mantle-piece 
— it was the slop-basin. I retaliated with a teacup — we parted, 
and the next morning I was served with a notice of action for 
breach of promise. 

Cox. Well, sir? 

Box. Well, sir, ruin stared me in the face— the action pro- 
ceeded against me with gigantic strides. I took a desperate res- 
olution ; I left my home early one morning, with one suit of 
clothes OB my back, and another tied up in a bundle under my 
arm. I arrived on the cliffs, opened my bundle, deposited the 
suit of clothes on the very verge of the precipice, took one look 
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down into the yawning gulf beneath me, and walked off in the 
opposite direction. 

Cox. Dear me I I think I begin to hava«ome slight perception 
of your meaning. Ingenious creature I You disappeared— the 
suit of clothes was found — 

Box. Exactly; and in one of the pockets of the coat, or the 
waistcoat, or the pantaloons — I forget which — there was also 
found a piece of paper, with these affecting farewell words: 
" This is thy wdk, oh, Penelope Ann I" 

Cox. Penelope Ann! {Starts up, takes Box hy the arm, and 
leads Mm slowly to front of stage, ) Penelope Ann ? 

Box. Penelope Ann! 

Cox. Originally widow of William Wiggins? 

Box. Widow of William Wiggins. 

Cox. Proprietor of bathing-machines? 

Box. ProprieU)r of bathing-machines! 

Cox. At Margate? 

Box. AndRamsgate! 

Cox. It must be she! And you, sir— you are Box — the la- 
mented, long lost Box! 

Box. I am. 

Cox. And I was about to marry the interesting creature you 
so cruelly deceived. 

Box. Ha! then you are Cox? 

Cox. I am. 

Box. I heard of it. I congratulate you— I give you joy! 
And now I think I'll go and take a stroll (going), 
. Cox. No you don't! {stopping hira). I'll not lose sight of you 
till I've restored you to the arms of your intended. 

Box. My intended? You mean your intended. 

Cox. No, sir— yours! 

Box. How can she be my intended, now that I'm drowned? 

Cox. You're no such thing, sir! and I prefer presenting you 
to Penelope Ann. 
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Box. Tve no wish to be introduced to your intended. 

Cox. My intended? How can that be, sir? You proposed to 
her first! 

Box. What of that, sir? I came to an untimely end, and you 
popped the question afterwards. 

Cox. Very well, sir! 

Box. Very well, sir! 

Cox. You are much more worthy of her than I am, sir. Per- 
mit me, then, to foUow the generous impulse of my nature — I 
give her up to you. ' * 

Box. Benevolent being! I wouldn't rob you for the world! 
(Going.) Good-morning, sir! 

Cox (seizing him). Stop! 

Box. Unhand me, hatter! or I shall cast off the lamb and as- 
sume the lion! 

Cox. Pooh! (snapping his fingers dose to Box^aface). 

Box. An insult! to my very face!— under my very nose! (rub- 
bing it). You know the consequences, sir— instant satisfaction, 
sir! 

Cox. With all my heart, sir! (Thep go to the fireplace, r., and 
begin ringing beUs molently, and putt down bett-piUls.) 

Both. Mrs. Bouncer! Mrs. Bouncer! 

[Mrs. Bouncbb runs in, l. c. 

Mrs. B. What is it, gentlemen? 

Box. Pistols for two! 

Mbs. B. Yea, sir (going). 

Cox. Stop! You don't mean to say, thoughtless and impru- 
dent woman, that you keep loaded fire-arms in the house? 

Mrs. B. Oh no— they're not loaded. 

Cox. Then produce the murderous weapons instantly! 

[Exit Mrs. Bouncer, l. c. 

Box. I say, sir! 

Cox. Well, sir? 

Box. What's your opinion of duelling, sir? 
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Cox. I think it's a barbarous practice, sir. 

Box. So do I, sir. To be sure, I don't so much object to it 
when the pistols are not loaded. 

Cox. No; I dare say that does make some difference. 

Box. And yet, sir, on the other hand, doesn't it strike you 
as rather a waste of time for two people to keep firing pistols 
at each other with nothing in 'em? 

Cox. No, sir— not more than any other harmless recreation. 

Box. Hark ye! Why do you object to marry Penelope Ann? 

Cox. Because, as I've observed already, I can't abide her. 
You'U be very happy with her. 

Box. Happy? Mel With the consciousness that I have de- 
prived you of such a treasure? No, no, Cox! 

Cox. Don't think of me, Box— I shall be sufficiently rewarded 
by the knowledge of my Box's happiness. 

Box. Don't be absurd, sir I 

Cox. Then don't you be ridiculous, sir! 

Box. I won't have herl 

Cox. I won't have herl 

Box. I have it I Suppose we draw lots for the lady — eh, Mr. 
Cox? 

Cox. That's fair enough, Mr. Box. 

Box. Or, what say you to dice? 

Cox. With all my heart! Dice, by all means (eagerly). 

Box (aside). That's lucky! Mrs. Bouncer's nephew left a pair 
here yesterday. He sometimes persuades me to have a throw 
for a trifle, and as he always throws sixes, I suspect they are 
good ones. (Goes to the cupboard at r. , and brings out the dice-box.) 

Cox (aside). I've no objection at all to dice. I lost one pound 
seventeen and sixpence at last Barnet Races, to a very gentle- 
manly-looking man who had a most peculiar knack of throwing 
sixes; I suspected they were loaded, so I gave him another half- 
crown, and he gave me the dice. (Takes dice out of his pocket; 
uses Ittdfer-box as substitute for dice-box, which is on table.) 
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Box. Now, then, sirl 

Ck>x. Tm ready, sirl (They teat thenuOvn at opposite Mnof 
thetal>le,) Will jou lead off, sir? 

Box. As you please, sir. The lowest throw, of course, wins 
Penelope Ann? 

Cox. Of course, sir. 

Box. Very well, sir! 

Cox. Very well, sirl ^ 

Box {ratUing dice and thratoing). Sixes! 

Cox. That's not a bad throw of yours, sir. (Battling dice — 
throws.) Sixes I 

Box. That's a pretty good one of yours, sir. ( ThrofM. ) Sixes ! 

Cox (throws). Sixes! 

Box. Sixes! 

Cox. Sixes! 

Box. Sixes! 

Cox. Sixes! 

Box. Those are not bad dice of yours, sir. 

Cox. Yours seem pretty good ones, sir. 

Box. Suppose we change? 

Cox. Very well, sir. (They change dice,) 

Box (throwing). Sixes! 

Cox. Sixes! 

Box. Sixes! 

Cox. Sixes! 

Box (flings down the dice). Pooh! It's perfectly absurd, your 
going on throwing sixes in this sort of way, sir. 

Cox. I shall go on till my luck changes, sirl 

Box. Let's try something else. I have it! Suppose we toss 
for Penelope Ann? 

Cox. The very thing I was going to propose! (They each turn 
aside and take out a hamfftU of money.) 

Box (aside, eoDamining money). Where's my tossing shilling? 
Here it is (selecting coin). 
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Cox (aMde, examining money). Where's my lucky sixpence? 
I've got it! 

Box. Now, then, sir— heads win? 

Cox. Or tails lose — ^whichever you prefer. 

Box. It's the same to me, sir. 

Cox. Very weU, sir. Heads, I win — tails, you lose. 

Box. Yes—Csttddenlyy—no. Heads win, sir. 

Cox. Very well — go on! (They a/re standing opposite to each, 
other.) 

Box ipmng). Heads! 

Cox (tossing). Heads! 

Box (tossing). Heads! 

Cox (tossing). Heads! 

Box. Ain't you rather tired of turning up heads, sir? 

Cox. Couldn't you vary the monotony of our proceedings by 
an occasional tail, sir? 

Box (tossing). Heads! 

Cox (tossin^g). Heads! 

Box. Heads? Stop, sir! Will you permit me (taking Cox's 
sixpence). Holloa! your sixpence has got no tail, sir! 

Cox (seizing Box's shilling). And your shilling has got two 
heads, sir! 

Box. Cheat! 

Cox. Swindler! (Tliey a/re about to rush upon each other, then 
retreat to some distance and commence sparring, and striking 
fiercely at each other.) 

Enter Mrs. Bouncbr, l. h. c. 

Box amd Cox. Is the little back second-floor room ready? 

Mrs. B. Not quite, gentlemen. I can't find the pistols, but I 
have brought you a letter— it came by the general post yester- 
day. I'm sure I don't know how I forgot it, for I put it care- 
fully in my pocket. 

Oox» And you've kept it carefully in your pocket ever since? 
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Mrs. B. Yes, sir. I hope you'll forgive me, sir (g(dng). By- 
the-bye, I paid twopence for it. 

Cox. Did you? Then I efo forgive you. [£^YMr8.B. 

{Looking at Utter.) " Margate." The post-mark decidedly says 
"Margate." 

Box. Oh, doubtless a tender epistle from Penelope Ann. 

Cox. Then read it, sir (handing letter to Box). 

Box. Me, sir? 

Cox. Of course. You don't suppose I'm going to read a let- 
ter from your intended? 

Box. My intended I Pooh! It's addressed to you — C, O, XI 

Cox. Do you think that's a C? It looks to me like a B. 

Box. Nonsense! Fracture the seal I 

Cox (opens letter— starts). Goodness gracious 1 

Box (snatching letter — starts). Gracious goodness 1 

Cox (toMng letter again). "Margate — May the 4th. Sir, — I 
hasten to convey to you the intelligence of a melancholy acci- 
dent which has bereft you of your intended wife." He means 
your intendedl 

Box. No, yours ! However, it's perfectly immaterial — but she 
unquestionably was yours. 

Cox. How can that be? You proposed to her first 1 

Box. Yes, but then you — Now don't let us begin again. Goon. 

Cox (resuming letter). "Poor Mrs. Wiggins went out for a 
short excursion in a sailing-boat — ^a sudden and violent squall 
soon after took place, which it is supposed upset her, as she 
was found, two days afterwards, keel upward." 

Box. Poor woman! 

Cox. The boat, sir! (Reading). "As her man of business, I im- 
mediately proceeded to examine her papers, among which I soon 
discovered her will, the following extract from which will, I 
have no doubt, be satisfactory to you : * 1 hereby bequeath my 
entire property to my intended husband.'" ExceUent but un- 
happy creature! (affected). 
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Box. Generous, ill-fated being ! (jiffected). 

Cox. And to think that I tossed up for such a woman! 

Box. When I remember that I staked such a treasure on the 
hazard of a die! 

Cox. I'm sure, Mr. Box, I can't sufficiently thank you for your 
sympathy. 

Box. And I'm sure, Mr. Cox, you couldn't feel more, if she 
had been your own intended! 

Cox. ]f she'd been my own intended? She was my own in- 
tended! 

Box. Your intended ? Come, I like that ! Didn't you 
very properly observe just now, sir, that I proposed to her 
first? 

Cox. To which you very sensibly replied that you'd come to 
an untimely end. 

Box. I deny it! 

Cox. I say you have! 

Box. The fortune's mine! 

Cox. Mine! 

Box. I'll have it! 

Cox. So will I! 

Box. I'll go to law! 

Cox. So will I! 

Box. Stop — a thought strikes me. Instead of going to law 
about the property, suppose we divide it. 

Cox. Equally? 

Box. Equally. I'll take two-thirds. 

Cox. That's fair enough — and I'll take three-fourths. 

Box. That won't do. Half and half! 

Cox. Agreed! There's my hand upon it — 

Box. And mine. (About to Bhake hands — a Po8tman*s knock 
heard at street door.) 

Cox. Holloa! Postman again ! 

Box. Postman yesterday — postman to-day. 
8 
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Enter Mbs. Bottncbr. 

Mbs. B. Another letter, Mr. Cox — twopence more! 

Cox. I forgive you again! {Taking letter.) Another trifle from 
Margate. (Opens tTie letter— sta/rt8.) Goodness gracious! • 

Box (snatching letter — starts). Gracious goodness ! 

Cox (snatching letter again — reads). "Happy to inform you — 
false alarm" — 

Box (overlooking). *' Sudden squall— boat upset— Mrs. Wiggins, 
your intended " — 

Cox. "Picked up by a steamboat *' — 

Box. "Carried into Boulogne " — 

Cox. " Returned here this morning " — 

Box. " Will start by early train, to-morrow " — 

Cox. "And be with you at ten o'clock, exact." (Both simultor- 
neously pvU out their watches.) 

Box. Cox, I congratulate you — 

Cox. Box, I give you joy! 

Box. I'm sorry that most important business of the Colonial 
Office will prevent my witnessing the truly happy meeting be- 
tween you and your intended. Good-morning (going). 

Cox (stopping him). It's obviously for me to retire. Not for 
worlds would I disturb the rapturous meeting between you and 
your intended. Good-morning! 

Box. You'U excuse me, sir— but our last arrangement was 
that she was your intended. 

Cox. No, yours!, 

Box. Yours! 

Together. Yours! (Ten o^ dock strikes — noise of an omnHms.) 

Box. Ha! what's that? A cab's drawn up at the door! (Run- 
ning to window.) No— it's a twopenny omnibus! 

Box (leaning over Cox's shovMer). A lady's got out — 

Box. There's no mistaking that majestic person— it's Penel- 
ope Annl 
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Cox. Tour intended I 

Box. Yours 1 

Cox. Yours 1 (Both run to door, jj.c., and eagerly Usien.) 

Box. Hark — she's coming up-stairs! 

Cox. Shut the door ! (They slam the door, and both lean up 
agaimt it with their ha>cks.) 

Mbs. B. (without, and knocking). Mr. Cox I Mr. Cox I 

Cox {sihouting), I've just stepped out I 

Box. So have 1 1 

Mr8.B. Mr. Cox I (Pushing at the door— Coil and ^oxredoMe 
their efforts to keep their door shut,) Open the door 1 It's only 
me — ^Mrs. Bouncer! 

Cox. Only you? Then where's the lady? 

Mbs. B. Gone I 

Cox. Upon your honor? 

Box. As a gentleman? 

Mbs. B. Yes, and she's left a note for Mr. Cox. 

Cox. Give it to me! 

Mbs. B. Then open the door! 

Cox. Put it under! (Letter is put under the door; Cox picks up 
the letter and opens it.) Goodness gracious! 

Box (snatching letter). Gracious goodness! (Cox snatches the 
letter and runs forward, f (Mowed by Box.) 

Cox (^reading). "Dear Mr, Cox, pardon my candor" — 

Box (Rooking aoer and reading). "But being convinced that 
our feelings, like our ages, do not reciprocate " — 

Cox. "I hasten to apprise you of my immediate union" — 

Box. "With Mr. Knox." 

Cox. Huzza! 

Box. Three cheers for Knox! Ha, ha, ha! (Tosses the Utter 
in the (Ur, and begins dancing. Cox does the same,) 

Mbs. B. (putting her head in at door). The little second floor- 
back room is quite ready! 

Cox. I don't want it! 
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Box. No more do l! 

Cox. What shall part us? 

Box. What shall tear us asunder? 

Cox. Box! 

Box. Cox ! {About to embrace — Box stops, smes Cox'b harid, 
and looks eagerly in his face. ) You'll excuse the apparent insan- 
ity of the remark, but the more I gaze on your features, the more 
I'm convinced that you're my long lost brother. 

Cox. The very observation I was going to make to you! 

Box. Ah — tell me— in mercy tell me — have you such a thing 
as a strawberry mark on your left arm? 

Cox. No! 

Box. Then it is he! (They rush into each other's arms,) 

Cox. Of course we stop where we are! 

Box. Of course! 

Cox. For, between you and me, I'm rather partial to this 
house. 

Box. So am I — I begin to feel quite at home in it. 

Cox. Everything so clean and comfortable — 

Box. And I'm sure the mistress of it, from what I have seen 
of her, is very anxious to please. 

Cox. So she is; and I vote. Box, that we stick by her. 

Box. Agreed ! There's my hand upon it — ^join but yours — 
agree that the house is big enough to hold us both, then Box — 

Cox. And Cox— 

Both. Are satisfied! 

THB CURTAIN FALLS. 



1 
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ComeTifetta, fn 0nt g(ct. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Colonel Challenger. 
Hakrt Barton. 
Basil Royston. 



Mrs. Templbton. 

Julia Templeton. ) (her 

Josephine Templeton. ) nieces.) 



Scene.— Mrs. Templeton^s Villa at Roehampton. 

Handsomely furnished apartments ; large French window at c. 
looking on a garden. Doors r. h. and l. h. At r. h. a table, 
on which is an open album; at l. c. another table covered with 
papers y etc.; table y sofa, chai/rSy etc. 

Enter Mrs. Templeton at c. , followed by Colonel Challenger. 

Col. Cousin Martha, you are wrong, wrong, wrong! a thou- 
sand times wrong! 

Mrs. T. Cousin Samuel, I'm right, right, right! ten thousand 
times right! 

CoL. (aside). Obstinate old woman! 

Mrs. T. (aside). Pig-headed old man! 

CoL. What possible reason can you have for setting your face 
against Josephine's getting married? It's downright tyranny ! 
Call yourself an aunt, indeed! 

Mrs. T. My reason is a very simple one. Her elder sister, 
Julia, must find a husband first. 

CoL. First come, first served— eh? Really, my dear Martha, 
I must say that, for a sensible woman, you are by many degrees 
the most prejudiced, the most self-willed, the most — 
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Mbs. T. Of course I ami But you know .very well that when 
I once do make up my mind to anything — 

CoL. You stick to it like a fly to a '* catch-'em-alive-oh." 

Mbs. T. I don't choose that Julia should suffer what / did! / 
had a sister, Dorothy Jane, four years my junior, who married 
before I did — do you think that was pleasant? — ^who supplied 
me with a sprinkling of nephews and nieces before / had a 
husband— do you think that was pleasant? — who gave garden- 
parties, balls, concerts, to which all the world flocked, and sur- 
rounded her with flattery, adulation, whUe / was neglected, ex- 
tinguished, regularly snuffed out. Do you think th(U was pleas- 
ant? Well, it is ihi^ humiliation that I am determined to spare 
Julia. 

CoL. Well, you didn't lose much by waiting. I'm sure Tom 
Templeton was as good a creature as ever breathed — didn't live 
long, poor fellow, but cut up remarkably well coasidering. 

Mb8. T. Leaving his two nieces, his brother's children, to my 
charge, with ten thousand pounds each. 

CoL. As a wedding portion, which, I must say, you didn't 
seem in a hurry to part with. 

Mbs. T. You know my conditions. You have only to find 
a husband for Julia. 

CoL. I? When she refused half the good-looking fellows 
within ten miles round! If she does mean to marry, she takes 
her time about it, that I will say; it never seems to occur to her 
that she's keeping her poor sister out in the cold! 

Mbs. T. You may be mistaken, cousin. I spoke to Julia 
only yesterday, and she expressed herself in terms which con- 
vinced me that, were she to receive a suitable offer — 

CoL. She'd accept it? Well, I'm glad she's coming to her 
senses at last; and I shall go away all the more comfortable in 
my mind. 

Mbs. T. Go away? 

CoL. Yes. I'm off back again to Cheltenham. Touch of gout 
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— Oliver queer; besides, my work here is done. Your husband's 
affairs, which I confess appeared to me at first sight to be in a 
state of hopeless confusion, are now clearly and satisfactorily 
arranged, thanks to my young colleague, Harry Barton, who, I 
must say, worked like a nigger over them. By-the-bye, he's 
another victim to Miss Jidia's caprice and fastidiousness— she 
actually snubbed the poor fellow before she'd time even to look 
at him, much less know him. 

Mbs. T. Well, you'll confess he bears his disappointment with 
becoming resignation (mtiricaMy), 

Col. Yes, he's getting used to it, like the eels. He doesn't see 
the use of crying over spilt milk. By-the-bye, there's another 
matter of five thousand pounds coming to the girls out of the 
Hampshire property. But Barton will give you all the par- 
ticulars. 

MBa T. I'm sure, cousin, I feel deeply indebted to you. 

CoL. Not half as much as you ouglu to feel to Harry Barton. 
Hasn't he been here twice a week for the last month, up to his 
elbows in leases, loans, mortgages, and the deuce knows what? 
Oh I here he comes. " 

Enter Harry Barton at c, a roU of papers under Ma a/rm, a 
lawyer's Uue bag in his hand, which he deposits on chair, 

Bart, (bowing to Mrs. Templbton). Your servant, madam. 
{To Colonel.) Ahl my dear colonel, I hope you're well. But 
perhaps I ought to apologize for entering unannounced. You 
maybe engaged? 

Mrs. T. Not at all. I am aware, Mr. Barton, how deeply I 
am in your debt; but now that the business which served as 
your first introduction here is satisfactorily concluded, pray 
remember my house is open to you as before (Barton bows). 
You will kindly excuse me now — a few orders to give {courte- 
sies and exit l. h. ; at the same moment the door at r. h. slowly 
opens and Josephine peeps in). 
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JosEPHiNB. Is the coast clear? {watching Mrs. Templeton 
(M she goes out). She's gone at last {runs in). 

Bart, {meeting her). Jo, dear Jo (taking her hand, which he 
is about to kiss). 

Josephine. Wait a minute! {looking after Mrs. Templeton). 
She's quite disappeared ; now you may ! {holding out h£r Jmnd to 
Barton, who kisses it). And now {tuminy to Colonel), you 
dear, good, kind old uncle. Uncle is it, or cousin? I never 
know which. 

Col. Don't you? It^ simple enough. Your mother's elder 
brother's second — never mind. Call me uncle. 

Josephine. Well? Have you spoken to Aunt Martha? 

Bart. Yes. Have you broken the ice? 

Col. Cracked it, that's all! 

Josephine. And what was the result ? Did she consent or not ? 

Bart. Did she say yes or no? 

Josephine. Why don't you speak? (impatiently). 

Bart. Why don't you say something? {ditto). 

Col. How the deuce can I, when you won't let me get in a 
word edgeways? Well, then, my poor young friends, sorry I've 
no good news for you; the old story over again — Miss Julia 
stops the way. 

Bart. And yet Mrs. Templeton's pressing invitation to me to 
visit at her house— 

CoL. Is easily explained. She doesn't even suspect that your 
affections have been transferred from her elder to her younger 
niece. 

Josephine. Then you should have told her — then there would 
have been an explosion! 

Col. Yes, which would have blown Master Harry clean out 
of the street door! No, no! don't despair; Julia will find a 
husband — sooner or later! 

Josephine. Sooner or later? But what am 1 to do in the 
mean time? 
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Bart. Yes! what are we to do in the mean time? 

JosEFHmB. I'm sure she's had plenty of offers; but one was 
too young — another was too old — one was too rich — another 
wasn't rich enough; even poor Harry here, though he followed 
her about like her shadow, and I'm sure made himself sufficiently 
ridiculous — even Tie wasn't good enough for her ladyship! It's 
downright absurd being so particular. I'm sure / wasn't! 

Bart. No, dear Jo! you took pity on me at once. 

JoBEPHiKE. No, not quite at once. I didn't jump at you. 
But what — ^what is to be done? 

CoL. Have patience! 

Josephine. Patience? Haven't I been patient for the last five 
weeks? 

Bart. Five weeks and three days! 

Josephine. Five weeks and three days! (suddenly). Oh! such 
an idea! such a capital notion! Listen. Julia must find a hus- 
band, or a husband must be found for Julia — that's a settled 
point. 

T> [ (iog^J*^)' Quite so! 

Josephine. Well, then, as she sets her face against a youn^ 
one — 

CoL. Yes; as she sets her face against a young one — 
Josephine. And turns up her nose at a handsome one — 
CoL. And turns up her nose at a handsome one — 
Josephine. She might find you more to her taste! (to 
Colonel). 

Col. She might find me more to her — (Seeing Josephine 
latigMng.) So, Miss Saucy one, you're poking fun at me, are 
you? Then you'll be good enough to find another victim — I 
mean another admirer, for Miss Julia! Egad, I must make 
haste and pack up, or I shall lose my train ! Come along with 
me, little one! Good-by, Barton! Keep up your spirits! Rec- 
ollect you've still got me/ 
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JosEFHiNB. And me, Harry. Not yet, but you wiUf 

[Exeunt Colonel and Josephine (U door b. h. 

Bart. Dear Josephine! What a contrast to her cold, insensi- 
ble, apathetic sister! I, who loved her so sincerely, so devotedly, 
made such a thorough spooney of myself! and was even weak 
enough to believe I was not quite indifferent to her! I confess 
I felt hurt — considerably hurt— infernally hurt : but if she flat- 
tered herself I should be inconsolable, she never was more mis- 
taken in her life! She little dreamt how soon I should find a 
cure for my infatuation in the charms of her angelic sister! 
Dear Josephine! And to think there's no hope of my calling 
her mine till we find somebody to call her sister his/ By-the- 
bye, here are a few papers I must look over (8eati7ig himself at 
table and opening papers). 

Rots, (heard without). Very well; take my card to Mrs. Tem- 
pleton. I'll wait. I'm in no hurry. 

Bart. Heyday! who have we here? 

Enter Basil Royston at c. 

Rots, (coming down — seeing Barton). I beg pardon, sir! 

Bart, (rising). Sir— I— 

Rots. Be seated, I beg. 

Bart. Not till you set me the example (pointing to chair— 
th^y seat tTiemselves). 

Rots. Like me, sir, you are doubtless waiting to see Mrs. 
Templeton? 

Bart. No, sir. 

Rots. Oh! One of the family, perhaps? Possibly a friend? 

Bart. Yes, sir, a friend. (Aside.) He's very inquisitive! 

Roys, (looking/ at aWum). What charming water - colors— per- 
fect gems! 

Bart. They are the work of Mrs. Templeton's elder niece. 
Are you an artist? 
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Rots. No, merely an amateur. And you? 

Babt. a humble member of the legal profession. 

Roys. A lawyer — eh? (Aside.) By Jove! here's a chance for 
me! I've half a mind to — he looks the very picture of good- 
nature, and six and eightpence won't ruin me I {Alottd.) Might 
I venture, sir, on so very slight an acquaintance, to solicit your 
professional opinion? (Babton bows.) It is rather a delicate 
subject, a Yery peculiar subject. 

Bart. I'm all attention, sir, merely observing that the sooner 
you begin — 

Rots. The sooner I shall have done. Exactly. Then I'll 
come to the point at once. I would ask you whether, in your 
opinion, a promise of marriage, written under cerimn eireum- 
stances and under certain conditions, must necessarily be bind- 
ing? 

Babt. Such conditions being — 

Rots. First and foremost — that the lady should have her 
bead altered I 

Babt. {astonished). Have her head altered? 

Rots. I mean, have her hair dyed! 

Babt. Which condition the lady has not complied with? 

Rots. No, sir! It's as red as ever! 

Babt. Then, sir, I've no hesitation in saying that the promise 
falls to the ground. 

Rots. Thank you, sir {seizing Babton's hand and shaking it 
— aside and sighing). Poor Sophia ! 

Babt. May I inquire the name of my new client? (smiling). 

Rots. Royston. 

Babt. The Roystons of Banbury? 

Rots. Yes, Banbury — where the cakes come from. 

Babt. I was aware that Mrs. Templeton expected you on a 
matter of business — a certain sum of money, I believe? 

Rots. Yes, coming to the family from some Hampshire prop- 
erty. 
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Bart. I imagined Mr. Royston was a much older person. 

Roys. I seel You mean Jonathan. 

Bart. Jonathan? 

Roys. Yes, my brother — the head of the firm — he's twenty 
years my senior! But as he could not spare the time to come, 
he sent me, 

Bart, {aside). It's worth the trial — decidedly worth it! {Jook- 
ing aside at Royston). Young, gentlemanly, sufficiently good- 
looking, good family! Here goes! {Aloud.) Excuse my candor, 
but I think I guess your motive in putting the professional ques- 
tion you did just now. You ai'e the writer of the promise of 
marriage, and you are desirous of contracting another alliance 
—eh? 

Roys. / don't care about it, but Jonathan does! ^Aside, and 
sighing again.) Poor Sophia! 

Bart. Perhaps you have some party in view? 

Roys. No. But I'm on the lookout. 

Bart. And, no doubt, anxious to succeed? 

Roys. Not particularly — but Jonathan is. 

Bart. Perhaps that is the object of your visit here f 

Roys. Eh? Is there a marriageable young lady here? 

Bart. Yes. 

Roys. I should like to see her. 

Bart. Nothing more easy. 

Roys. What age? 

Bart. Twenty. 

Roys. Any fortune? 

Bart. Ten thousand. 

Roys. That'd just suit Jonathan! Pretty? 

Bart. Charming! 

Roys. That'd just suit me ! Egad, suppose I try my luck ? 
I've half a mind ! 

Bart. Have a«jA<?fe one! I've a notion you'll succeed ! 

Roys. But I know nobody here! 
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Bart. I beg your pardon 1 you know me! 

Hoys. Eh? 

Bart. Known me for years (with intention). 

Roys, {mdderdy seeing Barton's meaning). Of course I have! 

Bart. Ever since we were children ! 

Roys. Babies! 

Bart. We went to the same school together! 

Roys. Of course we did! 

Bart. At Tunbridge Wells! 

Roys. Yes, at Bagnigge Wells! 

Bart. And we have been friends ever since! 

Roys. (enthusuMtieaUy), Bosom friends/ And you*ll really do 
all yoii can to serve me? 

Bart. Of course I will! (Aside.) And myself at the same 
time! 

Roys. A thousand thanks, my dear— By-the-bye, what shall 
I call you? 

Bart. Harry. And you? 

Roys. Basil (grasping Babtcos^q ?iand), Sophia might scratch 
your eyes out, but Jonathan will bless you. 

Bart. Hush! (seeing Mrs. Templbton, wTio enters at l. h.). 

Mrs. T. (to Royston). Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
Royston. 

Roys. I am here, madam, as my brother's representative. 

Mrs. T. I am aware of it. Mr. Barton, allow me to introduce 
to you — 

Bart. No necessity for it, madam. Basil is an old friend of 
mine. 

Roys. Yes, madam! I little thought of meeting an old school- 
fellow here (shaking Barton's hand warmly). Some years ago 
now— eh, Tom? 

Bart, (aside to him), Harry ! 

Roys. Harry! 

Mrs. T. So you were school-fellows— eh? 
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Rots. Tea, ma'am, at— Bagnigge Wells. 

Babt. (hastily aside to Mm), Tunbridgel 

RoT& Of course 1 Tunbridgel 

M]t8.T. You must have had some difficulty in recognizing 
each other? 

Rots. / had— very earmderable difficulty, I assure you! 

Babt. We should have met earlier, no doubt, but for my 
friend's lengthened absence in Italy (ngmficantlif to Roybton). 

Roys. Yes. Ah! charming country — for those who don't 
mind the coldf (O/i a sign from Babton.) I mean Itie heat I 

Mbs. T. (aside arid looking at Roystok). Really a vastly agree- 
able young man 1 

Enter Colonel o^ b. h. 

Col. So Royston has arrived, has he? (Seeing Basil.) Hey- 
day 1 why, this is Basil — his younger brother ! 

Roys. At your service, colonel. 

Mbs. T. You are acquainted, then? 

Col. I was intimate with his mother's family — indeed, I may 
say I was the means of getting him a nomination to the Blue 
Coat school. 

Babt. (aside). This is deuced awkward 1 

Mb8.*T. The Blue Coat school? I thought you said Tun- 
bridge Wells? 

Roys, (recollecting). Yes; that was before — I mean after — 

Col. {aside and anspidovsly). I suspect these young fellows 
are playing some little game of their own; and, what's more, I 
can pretty well guess what it is! 

Mbs. T. (aside to Colonel). As Mr. Royston is an entire stran- 
ger to me, may I ask you. Cousin Samuel, what is the opinion 
you have formed of him? 

CoL. Oh I a very charming young man, indeed 1 Most respect- 
able family ! an ample income already, with great expectations 
from a pouple of aunts and a godmother! A little wild at pres- 
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ent, perhaps, but hell soon settle down when he*s married J 
Ah! happy the woman who makes a conquest of such a man! 
QAside.) There! now Tm in the conspiracy too ! 

Mbs. T. (to Royston). Your friend Mr. Barton does not leave 
here till to-morrow; you, I hope, will also defer your departure 
till then? 

Babt. (quickly to Roybton). Of course you will! (To Mbs. T.) 
Of course he will! (To Roybton.) You'll be only too delighted! 
{To Mbs. T.) He'll be only too delighted! 

Mbs. T. Ah! here's my niece! (goin>g up to meet Julia, w?ioe7i- 
ters at c). 

Roys, (seeing Josefhinb, u)?u) at the same mom,ent enters at 
B.H.). Look! what a charming creature! 

Babt. No, no ! it isn't she ! it's the other ! Look there ! (pointing 
to Jtjlia). There's a figure I there's a symmetry! Look at those 
finely-chiselled features! 

Roys. Yes, yes! but still, in my opinion (looking admiringly 
at JosBFHura) — 

Babt. Your opinion, indeed! Pshaw! what do you know 
about it? 

Jobephinb (aside to Colonel, and pointing to Roybton). 
What! has Harry found somebody already? 

Mbb. T. Julia, my dear, allow me to present Mr. Royston, an 
old friend of Mr. Barton's (Julia courtesies stiffly to Roybton). 

Babt. (to Roybton). There's a courtesy! that's what I call a 
courtesy! 

Roys. Yes! but, as I said before, of the two I prefer (looking 
at Josefhinb) — 

Babt. You prefer, indeed ! Surely I must know better than 
you! (To Julia.) My friend Royston, a distinguished amateur 
of the fine arts, is in raptures with your sketches. Miss Julia. 
(Julia courtesies stiffly again.) 

Josefhinb (to Julia). Why don't you thank Mr. Royston, 
sister? 
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Rots. (<mde to Barton). Oh! she's the sister— eh? 

Babt. (vnth pretended indifference). Yes, a little, harmless, in- 
significant school-girl— 

Roys. Still, I repeat, if I had to choose between them — 

Babt. Pshaw ! my dear fellow, if you only knew what non- 
sense you're talking! (Aside.) Zounds! I hoi)e he isn't going to 
fall in love with Josephine! 

CoL. Sorry to interrupt, but my time is precious, and business 
must be attended to. Mr. Royston, will you step into the din- 
ing-room with your papers? Barton, you'll come too? 

Josephine (hastily aside to Barton). I understand it all, Har- 
ry. A very nice young man, indeed! and likely to stand a good 
chance. Don't you think so? Where did you pick him up so 
soon? 

Babt. Hush! I'll explain everything another time. 

[Colonel and Mrs. Templeton exeunt at r. h., 
foUowed hy Barton and Royston. Royston 
stops, turns; and makes a profound how to Jose- 
phine. Barton pushes him out 

Josephine (aside). I wonder what she thinks of him? (Aloud.) 
A very gentlemanly young man, Mr. Royston, don't you think so, 
Julia? 

Julia (indifferently). I scarcely looked at him. 

Josephine (aside). That's not very encouraging! (Aloud.^ 
How do you manage to find so many admirers? /can't! 

Julia (smiling). Hitherto, perhaps, I may have had the lion's 
share of attention, homage, and professed admiration; but your 
turn will come. 

Josephine. It's a long time about it! Tou^are so difficult to 
please. And poor Mr. Royston, I suppose, will be snubbed like 
the rest I 

Julia (reprovingly). Josephine! surely you don't imagine — 

Josephine. That there is some attraction for him here? Of 
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course I do ! It can't be Aunt Martha—nor I ! Pm only a chiktf 
{with affected humUUyy 

Julia. Josephine, you speak as though you wete piqued, vek- 
ed — I might almost say emtiouil 

JosEPHiKE. Envious? I? Of what? 

Julia (sighing). Of what, indeed ! Ah, dear one, the privileges 
of an elder sister are not so enviable after all ! What is often her 
lot? — to be constantly exposed to flattery — ^adulation from the 
lips of strangers— compelling her to assume an extreme reserve 
in order to modify the exaggerated and at times indelicate enco- 
miums of relatives and friends* What is the necessary result? 
Doubt, distrust, suspicion— nay, even prejudice, oftentimes un- 
just, against those who profess a desire to please I On this im- 
pulse / have acted— an impulse dictated by self-respect and a 
due sense of my own dignity I 

JosBPHiNE (aside). What a serious tone I {AUmd.) But just 
think how cruelly, how unjusUy you may have acted. And I'm 
sure, as for Mr. Koyston — 

Julia. Mr. Boyston again! Silly child! 

Josephine. Child? Perhaps I could mention a little fact that 
— that— but I won't! (Aeide.) Good-by to my secret if I did! 
(^Aloud,) Good*by! 

Julia. Are you going to leave me too? 

Josephine. Haven't I got to write out all the invitations for 
oar ball on the 23d? 

Julia. Your birthday? — true. 

Josephine. Yes; that is the professed reason — but of course 
it is on your account that it is given. 

Julia (reproachfuUy), Josephine! 

Josephine. I know a younger sister's duty. Miss Templeton 
(makes a low courtesy and exit l. h.). 

Julia. Josephine! sister! — Did she but know how she mis- 
judges mel How heavily I have been punished for that pride^ 
that apparent insensibility, with which she reproaches me! Oh, 
4 
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Harry! Harry! could you but tell how bitterly I have repented! 
But surely, surely the cruel, wicked indifterence with which I 
treated his affection, his devotion, cannot have entirely destroyed 
them—some little spark of the old flame must still remain ! else 
why is he so constantly here? Why does he still seem to seek 
my presence? At any rate, he shall see that I am no heartless 
coquette ; and when this Mr. Royston presents himself, as I'm sure 
he toiU {seeing Rotston, who enters from r. h.) — I thought so! 

"Roys, (aside). She's alone! She's decidedly handsome. Yet, 
as I said before, there's something about the other that — that — 
(AUmdy and bowing to Julia.) Miss Templeton! 

Julia (courtesying). Sir! the business matter in which you 
are engaged is, I presume, settled? 

Roys. Yes; the signatures alone are required. 

Julia. In that case perhaps I had better — (About to retire.) 

Roys. One moment, I beg ! (Aside.) She's decidedly very 
handsome ! Still — I don't know how it is — but there is cer- 
tainly something about the other that — that — (AUmd.) Before 
leaving this house to-morrow, with my new acquaintance — I 
mean my old friend Barton — 

Julia {quickly). Mr. Barton leaves to-morrow? 

Roys. Yes, alas! I say "alas," because one day only is now 
left for me to admire your physical attractions, your mental 
accomplishments — 

Julia. Oh, sir! Believe me, my sister is far more accom- ^ 
plished than I am. \ 

Roys. Far be it from me to deny it. Still, from the highly 
eulogistic terms in which every one speaks of you — your sister 
among the first— 

Julia. Ah, sir! Dear Josephiae is so amiable, so affectionate, 
so good, so loving, so angelic — 

Roys, {aside). She sticks up for her sister, that I will say! 
(Aloud.) Still, there are certain attractions which we can all 
judge of by our own eyes. 
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Julia {quickly). And who can possess them to a greater de- 
gree than Josephine? Such exquisite grace — ^such absolut'C per- 
fection of form and feature — 

Roys, (aside). Her sister again! If we go on at this rate, we 
sha'n't get on very fast! {Aloud.) Allow me to be frank with 
you; my brother Jonathan — ^but perhaps you've never heard of 
Jonathan?— Jonathan Royston, of Banbury — where the cakes 
come from — well, he often reproaches me with being what he 
calls rather wild and fast and flighty — 

JuiiiA. The only fault I find with Josephine, dear child. She 
is so giddy, so thoughtless, so excitable! What a capital match 
you'd make! Ha, ha, ha! 

Roys, (aside). That's a pretty broad hint! (Ahud.) And he— 
I mean Jonathan — says that the best thing I could do would be 
to get married! 

Julia. The very conclusion I have come to about Josephine. 

Roys, {aside). It really looks as if she wanted to turn me over 
to her sister. {Ahud.) And having received the flattering as- 
surance that my .pretensions to your hand might possibly not be 
unsuccessful — 

Julia. From whom, pray? Doubtless from my aunt. 

Roys. Oh no! From my dear old friend, Barton. 

Julia {indignantly). Mr. BartQn? He? No, no! I cannot, 
toiU not believe it! 

Roys. I'm sure he will not deny it — and see, fortunately, he's 

here! 

Enter Barton at door r. h. 

Bart. Miss Templeton, your presence is required in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Julia {very coldly, and seating herself at taUe). Presently. 

Bart, {aside to Royston). Well, what news? 

Roys, {aside). All right! At least, if it isn't this one, it'll be 
the other! One of the two! 

Bar7. "Vfbat do you mean by " the other?" 
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Rots. The "little, harmless, insignificant school-girl," you 
know! 

BakT. (aside). Confound the fellow ! 

Rots. You first put the notion of marriage into my head, 
and I won't leave this house a bachelor; I'll marry somebody! 
I leave you together! You'll plead my cause, won't you? — ^and 
pitch it strong, won't you? I shall be all anxiety to know the 
result — ^because if she won't have me, I can fall back on the 
other. Don't you see? (shaking Babton's hand, and runs out 
cUc), 

Babt. {oMdef and looking oA Julia). To have to plead the 
cause of another, when, in spite of me, her presence wiJH recall 
the past, painful, humiliating as it is} 

Julia (irtiA indifference. Your friend has left you, Mr. Bar- 
ton? 

Babt. He has, Miss Templeton; but he has left an advocate 
to intercede with you on his behalf. 

Julia (mtirically). A willing and an earnest one, no doubt, 
who probably has already furnished him with a detailed cata- 
logue of my tastes, habits, pursuits, disposition — 

Babt. [aside). He's been blabbing! {Aloud.) Surely he can- 
not have betrayed my confidence? » 

Julia {with suppressed anger). The charge of ** betrayal of 
confidence " should rather be levelled at one who by his intimacy 
with a family, into which he is admitted on terms of friend- 
ship, is enabled to study the characters of its members for 
the purpose of retailing the result of his observations to 
others! 

Babt. I will not affect to misunderstand your reproof. It is 
true that I spoke of you to Mr. Royston in terms which you fully 
merit— that I even told him your heart was free. 

Julia. Perfectly, absolutely free! You undertook to be his 
advocate with such zeal, such earnestness, one might almost im 
agine you had some personal interest. 
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fiABT. And what if I had an interest— a powerful interest? 

JuiiiA (^qui/My). Indeed? 

Babt. Yes. And after the somewhat harsh rejection I met 
with at your hands — which, no doubt, I fully merited — what 
greater proof can I give of the esteem in which I still hold you 
than to confide my secret to you? 

JniiiA {BtcvrUng). A secret? {Aside.) What can he mean? 

Babt. That, on the eve of leaving your family^ I should feel 
far less regret could I but indulge in the hope of ever becoming 
connected with it by a closer tie. 

JniiiA (flWMfo, and joyfndy). Can it be ? Has he forgotten — 
forgiven? Can he still care for me? {AUmd!) But why this 
silence — this want of confidence in me? 

Babt. Frankly, because we feared you would oppose our 
wishes, our hopes. 

JuiiiA (eagerly). Our hopes? We feared? 

Babt. Yes! She especially. 

Julia. 8hef Of whom are you speaking? Her name? 

Babt. Surely I must have mentioned it? Your sister. 

Julia (jstarUng from her (^ir). Josephine! 

Babt. Yes; rejected by her elder sister, I sought and found 
solace and consolation in her goodness and sympathy. 

Julia {with increasing ariger). Sol Your frequent visits, your 
constant presence here, apparently so inconsistent with your 
"wounded feelings" {satiricaUy), are now explained! It was 
for h£T! And / was to be kept in ignorance — to fancy, to be- 
lieve, to hope — 

Babt. {surprised). Miss Templetonl 

Julia. I now understand this anxiety to dispose of my hand 
— this crowd of admirers thrown in my way! What mattered 
my feelings — my happiness? I was an obstacle to be removed! 
{with increoMng excitement). 

Babt. I implore you — 

Julia {stamping her foot). Silence, sir! 
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Enter Mrs. Tbmplbton hurriedly at b. h. 

Mrs. T. What is the matter here? Julia! what means this 
excitement — this agitation? Pei'haps you, sir (to Barton) — 

Bart. I am as much surprised as yourself, madam ! I vent- 
ured to confide to Miss Julia my pretensions to the hand of her 
sister— 

Mrs. T. (toith a scream). What I You had the cruelty, the 
barbarity to make such an avowal to her elder sister? (advancing 
upon Barton, w7u? retrea^ts) — to lacerate her feelings I to wound 
her pride! 

Julia. Yes, that's it! — to wound my piidel 

Bart. But really— 

Mrs. T. Silence, young man! I remember what my feelings 
were when my younger sister was married before me. I was 
choking, sir ! suffocating, sir ! I turned positively purple ! all 
sorts of colors, sir! And here is a little pert, forward chit, daring 
to follow her Aunt Dorothy Jane's example ! — but here she comes. 
(Enter Colonel /r<wi r. h. , and Josephine from l. h.) So, miss 
(advancing angrily on Josephine), a pretty account I've heard 
of you! To mix yourself up at your age in a silly romance — a 
nonsensical love-intrigue — 

Col. (interfering). But, my dear Martha — 

Mrs. T. (turning sharply an him). Hold your tongue, Cousin 
Samuel! 

Josephine. But, aunt, if you'll only allow me— 

Mrs. T. But I won*t allow you! (To Julia.) Keep up your 
spirits, poor persecuted victim ! 

Josephine. Victim? It seems to me that Pw the victim! Just 
as I thought I was going to be married and settled! (beginning 
to sob; Colonel tries to pacify her). 

Mrs. T. Married and settled, indeed! A child — a baby like 
you! (To Barton.) After what has occurred, sir, you will see 
that your further presence under this roof — 
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Babt. {bowing), I fully understand, madam! 

Mbs. T. (to JosEPHiNB). Come, miss, follow me I (Josephine 
about to speak.) Not a word! It is f or 9»« to speak, as you'll 
find I intend to do, and to some purpose. This way! {mak- 
ing Josephine pass before her; she and Julia foUow her out 
at R. H.). 

CoL. Wheugh! here's a pretty piece of business! 

Bart. Not satisfied with rejecting me herself, she carries her 
prejudice, her hate so far as to — 

Col. Hate? nonsense! {Suddenly.) By Jove! I have it! — at 
least I think I have. What if she should feel a "sneaking kind- 
ness " for you, after all? 

Bart. Pshaw! 

CoL. But what about friend Boyston? 

Bart. Hang friend Boyston! 

Col. With all my heart; but where the deuce is he? 

Bart. Waiting somewhere or other to hear the result of my 
interview with Miss Templeton. 

CoL. In which you undertook to plead his cause — eh? 

Bart. Yes; and forgot all about it in my anxiety to plead 
my own! 

CoL. What's that? Do you mean to say you confided to her 
the secret between you and Josephine? 

Bart. Yes; trusting in her generous nature and her sisterly 
afitection, I certainly did! 

CoL. And a pretty mess you've made of it ! Well, I must 
find Royston and let him know. As for you, as you've received 
orders to march, the sooner you pack up and pack oft the better! 
{hurries out at c). 

(JDoor o^ R. H. opens, and Josephine peeps in.) 

Josephine. Harry! Are you alone? — quite alone? (hurries 
forwa/rd). 

Bart. Yes. What is it? 
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JosEFHiNK.* Such a dtBOOYery 1 {in a wry my9tmiou9 tone). 
She's got one! 
Babt. She? Who? 

JOflEFHDIK. Julia 1 

Babt. Got one? Got what? 

JosEFHOTE. A young man! shut np in a box! 

Bart. In a box? 

JoflEFHiKB. Listen. After being well soolded by Aunt Mar- 
tha. I followed Julia to her room. There she was, with a little 
open box before her, out of which she took something, looked at 
it, then pressed her lips to it, and gave such a sigh! — ^you might 
have heard it here! perhaps you did? 

Babt. Well? 

JosEPHiNS. Then aunt called her, and she hurried out of the 
room, leaving the box on the table; and then — then — somehow 
or other — here it is! (producing a mnaU eadeei). It looks as if 
there was a young man inside— I mean a portrait — doesn't it? 

Bart. You've not opened it? (eagerly), 

Josephine. No! That's for Aunt Martha to do! 

Bart. Surely you would not betray your sister's secret— per- 
haps her happiness? 

Josephine. Much she cared about mine, didn't she ? Aunt 
Martha must and shall see it! (going; Barton »top» her, the box 
faUa on stage and opens). There! there! how clumsy you are! 

Bart, (picks up the box, and then suddenly starting). What do 

I see? 
JosBPHiNB. That's what I want to know! It m a portrait, 

isn't it? 

Bart, (confused). Yes 1 — no ! a mere fancy sketch, nothing 
more ! (taking miniature from box, and hastily eoneeakng it in 
his breast-pocket). Be persuaded by me! replace the box where 
you found it! (giving box to her). 

Josephine. Mayn't I take just one little peep?— not tjiat I've 
an atom of curiosity! 
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Babt. No, no! 
. JoKSPHiNB. Well, if you insist on it. 

Babt. I do not irmst, I beg, implore of you. 

Josephine. Very well! (hurries out at b. h.). 

Babt. (watching her out, then taking miniature out and la^ng 
a^ i(). My portrait! and what is written here? (Beading,) *■ From 
memory." What am I to think? Can I dare to hope that her- 
indifference was assumed — that she ever loved me — that she 
loves me still? Can such happiness be mine? Dear, dear Julia. 
But zounds! what about Josephine? Poor little girl! I can't 
marry them both! What — what is to be done? (walking up and 
down). Will anybody tell me what's to be done? 

Enter Rotston hurriedly at c. 

Roys, (coming down). Oh, here you are! I couldn't waili eny 
longer! (foUotoing Babton up and down), 

Babt. (im/patiently). Don't worry! don't bother! 

Rots, (astonia/ied). Bother ! when I want to thank you for in- 
troducing me to this charming, amiable family, and to tell you 
I 4on*t despair of becoming one of it! 

Babt. What? 

Roys. In a word, I'm in love! There's no mistake about It! 
Over head and ears in love! 

Babt. What, sir ? you persist in carrying on this absurd, 
ridiculous joke? 

Roys. Joke? 

Babt. Yes, sir; I beg to tell you I'll not allow, I'll not permit 
you to annoy poor dear Julia — I mean Miss Templeton — with 
your unwelcom^attentions, sir— your absurd importunities, sir? 

Roys. Miss Templeton? My dear fellow, she's nothing what- 
ever to do with it! It's the other! the little one! 

Babt. (joyfully), Josephine? 

Roys. Yes. 

Babt. My dear fellow I Come to my arms 1 (throwing his 
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arms about Royston, who strttggles). I congratulate you! I give 
you joy! Such a sweet, channlng, amiable creature, brimful of • 
talent, overflowing with tenderness. Come to my arms again! 
(embroHng Royston again). 

Roys. Then you'll speak for me — eh? 

Bart. Speak for yourself— here she comes. 

Eiiter Josephine hurriedly at r. 

Josephine {stopping on seeing Royston). Mr. Royston. 

Bart, (aside to Royston), Now, then, speak out I don't be 
afraid! put on a sentimental look, 

Roys, (assuming a very lackadaisical look). This sort of thing! 
(Aloitd.) Miss Josephine — I — I — (Aside.) It's very awkward! 
if I only knew how to begin. 

Bart, (aside to him). Go on! 

Roys. Pardon my frankness, but it has been impossible for 
me to find myself in your charming society without being cap- 
tivated — enchanted — by your fascinations, your — 

Josephine (surprised). I thought it was my sister who — 

Roys. So it was t but she wouldn't have me ! that's why 
I— 

Bart, (hastily aside to him). No! that won't do! 

Roys, (shouting). No I that won't do! 

Josephine, (still Tuore astonished). And you don't hesitate to 
address me in this language before — (pointing to Barton). 

Roys. Before my friend — my bosom friend — that I went to 
school with at Bagnigge Wells? Why should I? It is he who 
encourages me — who tells me to ** go on." You told me to ** go 
on," didn't you? 

Josephine (with intention, and looking at Barton). But has it 
never occurred to you that you might have a rival? 

Roys. So much the better ! I should make it my immediate 
business to sweep him off the face of the earth! 

Josephine (to Barton, in a sarcastic tone). And you, sir! you 
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can listen with perfect calmness, indifference ! Have you nothing 
to say? 

Roys. Yes! Have y^u nothing? — 

Bajit. (aside to him). Hold your tongue 1 (Aloudy and with af- 
fected solemnity.) Ah! who can anticipate events? How little do 
we know what a few hours may bring forth I 

Roys. Yes I how little do we know!-* 

Babt. (aside to him again). Hold your tongue ! (Aloud.) In 
a word, what if circumstances compel me to leave England for 
a considerable time? 

Josephine. A considerable time? 

Babt. Yes; for two years at least — ^possibly more! 

Josephine. Two or three years? 

Babt. Could I venture to hope that you would submit to such 
a tax on your goodness — ^your patience? 

Josephine ('oery quiddy). I should think not, indeed! 

^AXT. (aside). She doesn't love me! Huzza! (Ahud.) ^hbX 
course is, then, open to me? One — only one: to sacrifice myself 
to the happiness of my friend! 

IRoYS. (grasping his h^nd). Glorious creature! 

Josephine. But what about your own happiness ? It isn't 
likely you could give me up so quietly without some other rea- 
son — some oth£r motive! 

Babt. I have another motive, which for your sister's sake you 
will respect! In a word, that portrait — 

Josephine. In Julia's box? Yes. Well? 

Babt. Was mine / See ! (taking out portrait and shmoing it). 

Josephine (exclaiming). Yours? It is! 

Roys. Yours? It is! (bewildered). 

Josephine. Then — then you are her young man, after all? 

Boys. Yes. You are her young man — 

Josephine. Of course ; now I imderstaud. Now I see 
it all. 

Boys. So do I! No, I don't! At least, not quite. 
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Enter Colonbl hurriedly at c. 

Col. (nnging as he comes in), * * See, the conquering hero comes." 
Victwy ! victory ! E7er3rthing*8 settled ; and now, my dear ypung 
friends (shaking Barton's and JofiosPHiNB's hands), you can get 
married as soon as you like. 

Josephine. \ 

Babt. ((^^Aer). Married? 

Rots. 7 

Col. Yes! I had a devil of a fight for it, but I've carried the 
day! Aunt Martha consents, Julia consents, everybody consents! 

Roys. I beg your pardon 1 / don't 1 {Shouting). I forbid the 
banns I 

Enter Mbb. Temflbton, followed by Julia, o^ b. h. 

Julia (oMcfo, as the sees Barton). Still here! 

JofiBPHiNB. So,AuntMartha, you've given your consent? And 
you, too, Julia? 

Julia (endeavoring to conceal her emotion). Yes, Josephine, will- 
ingly, gladly I Can I be indifferent to your happiness ? (smiiing 
sadly). 

JosEPHENB (aside). How bravely she bears herself ! (Aloud.) 
And yet, just now, you were so indignant, so angry with me? 

Julia. A momentary caprice, an unworthy jealousy! — but no 
more of that. Kiss me, dear sister! (kissing Josephinb a/nd mo^ 
ing away). 

JosBPHiNB (aside). A tear? But you won't suffer long, poor 
dear martyr! (Suddenly bursting into loud laughter.) Ha! ha! ha! 
(Aside to Colonel.) Laugh! 

Col. (farcing laugh). Ha! ha! ha! (Aside.) Laugh! 

Rots, (very loud). Ha ! ha I ha I (Aside.) I don't know what 
I'm laughing about. 

Mrs. T. What is the matter? 
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Josephine {laughing again). Ha ! ha ! ha ! You don'l mean 
to say youVe all been taken in? Did you think we were in ear- 
nest all the time? Ha! hal hal (Aside to Golonbl.) Laugh I 

Col. Ha! ha! ha! 

Rots, (very loud). Ha! hal ha! 

Mrs. T, (impatiently). Josephine, I insist on your explaining 
this extraordinary behavior instantly! 

Josephine. Nothing so simple. (To Colonel and Barton.) 
There's no necessity for our carrying on this innocent little jest 
any longer, is there? 

Mrs. T. Jest? 

Josephine. Yes; this harmless conspiracy to make everybody 
happy! Julia dear, it was to test your love for me that I pre- 
tended to be so very anxious to get married, which I wasn't the 
least little bit in the world (with a dy look at Rotston). I mean 
I wasn't then! My fellow-conspirator, Mr. Barton, fearing that 
your rejection of him might proceed from a preference for an- 
other, joined in the plot, but very unwillingly, for it is you, 
Julia, you alone, that he has ever loved; you alone that he 
loves still I 

Mrs. T. What is it I hear? 

Bart. The truth, madam! (7b Julia.) May I hope, or must I 
endure a second refusal! 

Julia (tenderly). I suffered too much from the first, Harry 
(giving her hand to Barton). 

Roys, (aside). That's on^ couple ; but there's room for another. 
(To Mrs. Templeton.) Madam, I have the honor to solicit the 
hand of your younger niece, Miss Josephine! 

Mrs. T. With all my heart, Mr. Koyston ; that is, unless Jo- 
sephine objects. 

Josephine (quickly). But she doesn't! (gimihg her hand to 
Royston). 

Bart. You see, Jonathan will be satisfied, after all. 
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Rots. Tea. But poor Sophia (sighing). 

Babt. Hush! {Aside to Julia, and dipping the portrait irUo 
h&r hand.) You'll put this portrait back in its place. 

JoBBPHiNB. She won't care to look at it, now that she's got the 
ori^nal. 

THE CUKTAIN FALLS. 
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PEPPERPOT'S LITTLE PETS! 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Jack Pepperpot, late H. M. 

147th Foot. 
Doctor Jacobus Jogtrot. 
Mr. Christopher Chirper. 



Stephen Blunt. 
Mrs. Takletan. 
Jessie (her niece). 
Martha (a servant). 



Scene.— Mrs. Tarletan's Villa at Hampstead. 

Elegarvtty furnished room (U Mrs. Tarletan's mUa. French 
windows at back showing garden beyond; doors r. h. 3 e. and l. ; 
fireplace at l. h. 2 e. ; table, chairs, sofa, etc. Martha discov- 
ered arranging furniture^ etc. (bell Jieard without). 

Martha. There's the gate bell beginning. Butcher for or- 
ders, I suppose. {BeU heard again.) I thought so; he's the most 
impatient young man I ever came across! Asked me if I'd 
marry him only yesterday morning when he called for orders, 
and was quite saucy because I hadn't made up my mind when 
he brought the meat! I must go and ask missus. {Exit door r. 
Jack Pepperpot is seen to cross at ba^k beyond the Fi^ench win- 
dows; looks cautiously in at c). 

Jack. No one to be seen ; so much the better. (Calling off.) 
Now then, Blunt, come along! take care how you turn the cor- 
ner; that'll do. (Enters at c.yWalking backward, closely followed by 
Stephen Blunt, in an undress military jacket and cap, candying 
a box covered with Chinese cliaracters.) Left wheel! halt. (Takef 
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box carefully from Blunt and places it on smaU table'— opens lid,) 
Nothing broken, I hope. No; I don't even see a chip! 

Blunt. That's a wonder, too, your honor! cups and saucers 
is rather a delicate sort of cargo to bring all the way from 
China. 

Jack {looking at ioatch). Nine o'clock! I wonder if my dear, 
excellent old aunt is still indulging in a horizontal position? 
We reached town so late last night, I was afraid to disturb the 
dear old soul. {Looking round him. ) Blunt, it strikes me we shall 
find our quarters here very comfortable — eh? (falling into chair 
and stretching out his legs). 

Blunt. I think so too, your honor (imitating Jack, then jump- 
ing up again and saluting). Beg pardon, your honor! but when 
you say our quarters — 

Jack. I mean our quarters! You wouldn't think of leaving 
me, you brute, would you? Haven't we spent the last ten years 
of our lives together— more or less respectably? — ^apd if I haee 
got back to Old England again, sound in wind and limb, who 
have I to thank? who but you, you fine faithful old dog you 
(laying his hand on Blunt's shoulder). 

Blunt (deprecatingly). Oh! oh! 

Jack. If you forget a certain sabre cut I received at the Alma, 
J don't. 

Blunt. Oh! oh! just a little bit of a scratch. 

Jack. Exactly ; a little bit of a scratch that began at the top | 

of my head and finished at the tip of my nose! I was lying on \ 

my back faint and sick, when a noble, lion-hearted fellow cut 
his way through the Russian cavalry at the risk of his life, the 
idiot, threw me across his horse, and saved me! That noble, 
lion-hearted idiot was Stephen Blunt— bless him! But enough 
of the past! By-the-bye, Blunt, as long as you arc stationed here 
you must make it a point of finding everybody and everything 
about you charming, delightful — in short, first chop ! 

Blunt (touching his cap). All right, your honor! 
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Mrs. Tarlbtan (heard without). If I am wanted, Martha, 
you'll find me in the garden. 
Jack. Here comes my aunt; beat a retreat— quick, anywhere. 

[Blunt hurries out at l. h. 

Bnter Mrs. Tarlbtan at r. 

Mrs. T. (seeing Jack). A stranger? 

Jack {amUing). Not quite. (Going to her,) Don't you know 
me, a^ntf 

Mrs. T. Eh? (Suddenly,) Jack dear, dear boy! (Jack cla»p% 
her in his arms). Kiss me again, Jack.- 

Jack. Again and again till you tell me to leave oft (kissing 
her again). 

Mrs. T. Let me look at you (holding his head between her 
hands). It is ten long years since I have seen you, my dai'ling 
boy: and has it come back from China, a dear? 

Jack. It has — ^all the way I 

Mrs. T. (puUing his cheek affectumately). And is it glad to get 
home? 

Jack. Is it? ain't it? Ah! after knocking about the world 
for ten years, you don't know how happy a fellow feels in get- 
ting back to his aunt and having his cheeks pulled about. By- 
the-bye, aunt, what d'ye think? — what with my prize-money, the 
sale of my commission, and one thing and the other, I find I've 
managed to scrape together a matter of £10,000. 

Mrs. T. Ten thousand? that's a large sum of money, my dear. 

Jack. An awful lot, isn't it? the puzzle is, what I'm to do 
-with it. 

Mrs. T. My advice is, invest in land; they say " Stick to the 
land, and the land will stick to you." 

Jack. I know mud will — at least it did in the Crimea. 

3£r8. T. My dear Jack, do be serious! Now that you are 
worth £500 a year — 

Jack. Five hundred a year ! I shall never spend the half of it. 
5 
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Mbb. T. Then get a mfe to help you. 

Jack. A wife! me? what for? — why, my dear aunt, here are 
no end of clever people complaining of the over-population of 
the country, and you want me to^- (Shaking his head.) No, no! 

Mrs. T. Well, well, we'll say no more about it; though it's a 
pity— a great pity 1 

Jack. A pity! what do you mean? 

Mrs. T. Nothing! a fancy, a dream of mine — that's all. 

(Jbssib m hea/rd singing a snatch of a scmg wOhaut — runs in 

. /r(WlR. H.) 

Jessie (running to Mrs. Tarletan and kissing her). Good- 
morning, aunty dear. (Suddenly, seeing Jack.) A stranger! Real- 
ly, sir — I — I — ( Gourtesying. ) 

Jack (bowing to Jessie). So do I, I'm sure, miss! very much 
indeed. 

Mrs. T. (smiling). *' Sir " and ** miss?" Why, Jack, have you 
forgotten Jessie? 

Jack. Eh? what? little Jessie! 

Jessie. Cousin Jack! 

Jack (taking both Jessie's hands). Dear, dear, when I remem- 
ber what a tiny little mite you were ten years ago! about so 
high! {measuring about afoot). Why, I used to teach you A B 
C, didn't I? And now I suppose you're quite an accomplished 
young lady? 

Jessie. Tolerably so, I hope, cousin. 

Jack. Then you deserve a prize; and here it is (opening box 
on table, takes out a fan and presents it to Jessie). The reward 
of merit. 

Jessie. Oh, what a beautiful Chinese fan ! Oh, thank you, 
cousin! 

Jack. And perhaps our good aunt will give us our tea to- 
night out of her new porcelain service (sfwwi'ng contents of 
box). 
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Mrs. T. a present for me, too! So you found time to think 
of me, dear boy? 

Jack. Think of you I Do you remember this? (ioMng tmaU 
ease from his hrecbst-pocket wnd opening it). 

Mrs. T. My photograph? 

Jack. Which you gave me the night before I left England. 
YouVe never left mel You've shared all my hardships, all my 
dangers, all my trimnphsl Didn't we enter Pekin together, 
sword in hand? 

Mrs. T. (smiling), /enter Pekin! 

Jack. Yes; rolled up in three of my flannel waistcoats to pro- 
tect you. 

Jessie. Oh, Cousin Jack, I do so long to hear all your advent- 
ures. 

Jack. Then you shall have them; not all at once; mustn't be 
greedy, little girl. Now for it. (TTiey seat themselves.) Ahem! 
(m an impressive tone). In order to make a first-rate brick — 

Mrs. T. and Jessie. A brick? 

Jack. Don't interrupt me! I repeat, in order to make a first- 
rate brick they put it on the kiln and bake it. Well, in order 
to make a first-rate soldier they send him to India and bake Mm 
— that was my case. 

Mrs. T. Well, from India you went to the Crimea? 

Jack. Yes; there I took to rum, diluted with snowballs and 
gunpowder., 

Jessie. Poor Cousin! how you must have suffered! 

Jack. Tolerably; but we ate well— when we'd got anything to 
eat — and slept well when we hadn't to keep awake. 

Jessie. And you were never wounded? 

Jack. Nothing to speak of. I got rather a warm one at the 
Alma, but luckily it wa» on the head. 

Jessie. Cotisin Jack, I really feel quite proud of you! that 
I do. 

Jack. Then allow me to thank you in the name of the British 
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Army; allow the British Army to salute you! {Kisses Iier. Jks- 
siEJoi/i8 Mrs. Tarletan, who hm gone a few steps vp tJie 8t<ige.) 

Jack (looking after Jebsib, and aside). A remarkably nice Utile 
body. If ever I sltould marry, I really — 

Jessie {to Mrs. TarleTan, a>s tJiey come forward). No, indeed, 
aunt, there's no necessity for anything of the kind. 

Mrs. T. I beg your pardon, my dear, Jack* is one of the family. 

Jack. Of course I ami What's the matter? 

Mrs. T. Well, the fact is, we are not unlikely soon to find a 
husband for Jessie! 

Jack. A husband! Who is he? what is he? 

Mrs. T. I only know that he is a protege of Doctor Jogtrot 

Jack. And who's Jogtrot? 

Mrs. T Jessie's guardian ; a retired physician — a very eminent 
man in the scientific world. 

Jack. Ohl ah! {Aside,) Confound Jogtrot! 

Martha appea/rs at c, followed by Doctor Jogtrot. 
Martha {announcing). Doctor Jogtrot. {Disappears.) 
Enter Doctor Jogtrot at c. ; black costume — white cravat, etc. 

Jogtrot (to Mrs. Tarletan). Pardon me, madam, if I am late. 

Mrs. T. Don't apologize, doctor. {Introducing.) My nephew. 
Captain Pepperpot — Doctor Jogtrot (Jogtrot &©«?« ceremomously 
to Jack, who gives him afa/miliar nod in return). 

Jogtrot. I merely precede my esteemed young friend Mr. 
Chirper by a few minutes. Need I say I should not presume 
to present him as a competitor for the hand of this charming ^ 
young lady {bowing to Jessie), had I not discovered in his person 
qualities of the most solid description. 

Jack. Solid— eh? I see! inclined to be stout — eh? 

Jogtrot {after a stare at Jack, and turning to Mrs. T. again). 
In fact, I am proud to say that Mr. Chirper is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a serious young man! 
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Jack (joside). Wheugh! I shaVt be able to stand much more 
of Jogtrot! I feel I sha'n't. 

Mrs. T. No doubt I shall grieve to part with Jessie; but as 
my nephew has left the army, I shall not be entirely alone. 

JoGTBOT (to Jack). Tou are a military man, eir? 

Jack (who has been shotoing a gradual irritatum), I wu — ^till I 
left the army. 

JoGTBOT. Left the army? Allow me to congratulate you on 
your having done so, sir I 

Jack (trying to keep cool). 3Iay I ask tohyf 

Jogtrot (in a supercilious tone). Because, between ourselves, 
sir, I consider the military profession — 

Jack (bristling up). Well, sir, what about the military profes- 
sion? Anything to say against the military profession? (advan^ 
ing on Jogtrot, who retreats). 

Mrs. T. (aside to Jack). Don't be so pugnacious, Jackl Rec- 
ollect, you're not at the siege of Sebastopol nowl 

Jogtrot (overhearing them, eagerly). The siege of Sebastopol? 

Mrs. T. Yes, doctor, my nephew was there during the whole 
campaign! 

Jogtrot (to Jack). Now, sir, it may be in your power to fur- 
nish me with the most interesting statistical information. Can 
you form any tolerable accurate estimate of the number of pro- 
jectiles of various kinds and dimensions discharged from the 
Russian batteries from the beginning of the siege to the end? 

Jack. Frankly, my dear sir, I'm ashamed to say I never 
thought of counting them. (Aside to Mrs. Tarlbtan. ) I wish to 
speak with all possible respect of this retired chemist and drug- 
^st of yours, but he's simply an inflated idiot! 

Jogtrot. But to return to Mr. Chirper. 

Jack. Tes, give us a little more about Dicky 1 

SoQtUBffi: (astonished). Dicky? 

Jack. Tes, same thing! Chirpers are all Dickies— Dickies, 
Chirpers, don't you see? Go on! 
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Mabtha, entering at l. 

Martha. A gentleman, ma'am, sent in his card (giving avrd to 
Mbs.Tarlbtan>. 

Mrs. T. (reading). " Mr. Christopher Chirper." Show the gen- 
tleman in. (Mabtha goes to o. , ehawe in Ghibfbb, and then exits. ) 

Bhiter Chibpbb, in a eimilar eoitwme to Jogtbot. 

JOGTBOT (meeting Chibfeb, and handing him forward and pre- 
senting him). Allow me, Mrs. Tarletan — ^Mr. Christopher Chirper. 
Miss Jessie — ^Mr. Christopher Chirper. (7b Jack.) Sir, Mr. Chris- 
topher Chirper. (Chibpeb bows very sot&mvXy to each.) 

Jack (aside). A cheerful-looking youth, very! one part waiter, 
three parts undertaker! 

Mrs. T. (to Chibpeb). The flattering terms in which Dr. Jog- 
trot has spoken of you more than suffice to insure you a hearty 
welcome! 

Chibp. (bowing). I trust, madam, I may merit the favorahle 
opinion of my distinguished friend! Permit me to say, I am not 
one of those giddy, thoughtless butterflies who consume their 
mental and moral faculties in mundane futilities. 

Jack (after a long stare at Chibpeb — then aside). He's not a 
man, he's a tract. (Aside to Jessie, as he goes towards table), Live- 
ly boy, isn't he, Jessie? (Sits and turns over leaves of an album.) 

Chief. My mode of life is simplicity itself. I rise at seven — 

Jack. Oh, confound it !— hang it !— dash it ! (turning over leaves 
rapidly). 

Chibp. Breakfast at eight— a slice of bread, a cup of milk ; that 
constitutes my heartiest meal. I then walk for an hour in the 
square; dine at six. 

Jack (who has corns down again). Another cup of milk? Tou 
ought to keep a cow, Chirper, in the square. 

Chibp. I then plunge into my favorite studies, till I retire to 
my pillow. Such is my life, madam. 
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Jack. And a very jolly one, too, I should say, Chirper. 

Chtrp. Ladies, I must now request permission to retire. I am 
due at the Philotechnic Institution. 

Mbb. T. (to Chirper). You'll return to luncheon, I hope? 

Jack. Of course he will. (To Chirpbr.) Of course you will 
{thrusting Chirper*s hat and wmJbreUa into his hands), I'll see 
there's an extra ha'porth of milk taken in for you (putting Chirp- 
er's hat on his head). 

[Chirfer and Jogtrot bow to Jessie and exeunt at 
c, Mrs. Tarletan going up stage with them, 

Mrs. T. (coming down). A very, very agreeable young man in- 
deed. 

Jessie (satirically). Yes; so remarkably sprightly. 

Jack. With about as much humor in him as a damp umbrella. 

Mrs. T. (a little nettled). 1 repeat, Mr. Chirper is a very agree- 
able person. I would put it to anybody — to the very first comer. 

Jack. Would you^ That's a bargain (seeing Blunt, who ap- 
pears at c). There's my man, Stephen Blunt — he'll do; you said 
the first comer. Here, Blunt (Blunt advances), tell me what's 
your opinion of the gentleman who has just gone? 

Blunt (aside to Jack, knowingly). All right, captain, I haven't 
forgot. (Aloud.) Well, sir, I think he's charming, delightfuli first- 
chop. 

Jack (quickly). No, nol I mean the other— the young one. 

Blunt. Well, sir, I think he's first-chop, too. 

Jack. Ughl triple dolt, brute, idiot. (Blunt aibout to speak.) 

Silence I get out I Stop, come and dress me I Ugh! pudding-head 

(shakes his fist at Blunt and hurries out l. n., followed by Blunt). 

* Mrs. T. Why, what's the matter with the boy? such a temper 

all of a sudden. 

Jessie (pouting). No wonder; he sees well enough that you're 
tired of me — that you want to get rid of me— that you — oh I ohl 
oh I [Runs out crying at R. 
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Maa T. (attonished). There's some mystery here I must clear 
up. Jessie 1 Jessie I [Hiutena oiU after jEssm cU 'el 

Jack {without, at l. h., tery loud and angrily). Hold your 
tongue! don't answer me! don't be insolent! — there, there! (Bn- 
ters hurriedly from l. h.) Wheugh! I'm better now I've let 
off some of the steam! ha, ha! Poor old Blunt (stopping mid- 
denly). Stop, there's nothing to laugh at. I know I was a lit- 
tle bit out of temper — whose fault but his if I was? — with his 
infernal "flrst-chop;" but I'd no business to strike the poor fel- \ 

low, with my foot especially; I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
OugTtt to be? I am/ Here he comes (seeing Blunt, who enters 
at L. H., looking pale and serious; after a UtUe Tiesitation Jack 
walks up to him). Stephen Blunt, I ask your pardon; there, 
that's settled ; now shake hands (holds out his hand; Blttnt looks 
away). I'm sorry, Blunt, f)ery sorry; would you like to kick met 
or shall I kick myself? I'll try if you like! 

Blunt. I'd rather you had blown my brains out, captain. If 
any other man in the world had— had— you know what I mean 
— I'd have knocked him down. 

Jack (quietly). Then knock me down ! 

Blunt. As you are now, sir? no! but in a fair stand-up fight 
I would! — at least I'd try! 

Jack (with sudden excitement). What's that? Stand-up fight? 
this sort of thing? (sparring and hitting out). 

Blunt (loith a broad grin). That's it, sir! If you'd only just 
let me knock you about for a round or two, I should feel like a 
man again! % 

Jack (aside). I rather like this! I do, by Jove! There's some 
fun in having one's head punched by one's servant! (Aloud.) 
All right, old boy! you shall have satisfaction after your own 
fashion! Look out for some nice quiet spot, and in ten minutes* 
time we'll have it out; in the mean time, mum, not a word. 

[Blunt runs out at c, rubbing his hands in high glee. 

Jack (after a panise). I'd better by half have stopped in China! 
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I can't stop Tiere / I can't look quietly on — probably with my 
eye bunged up— and see the woman I love married to a Dicky f 
No, no; I'll pack up at once! 

(Mrs. Tabletan and Jessie 7ia/ve entered r. h. during the 

above,) 

Mrs. T. (overhearing). Pack up? 

Jack. Yes, aunt. I'm off — ^good-by! 

Mrs. T. Oflf? Where— where? 

Jack. I don't know; somewhere or other — if not there, some- 
where else. Qood-by! 

Mrs. T. John Pepperpot, you are deceiving me! I want the 
truth! you hear, sir, the truth! 

Jack. Do you? then you shall have it! I love Jessie — there! 
now you've got it! 

Jessie (Joyoudy). You hear, aunty? He loves me; me whom 
you are about to sacrifice — to immolate! {in a tragic tone). 

Jack. On the altar of a Chirper! (in a simila/r tone), 

Jessie. It's cruel! 

Jack. Barbarous! 

Jessie. Inhuman! 

Jack. Savage! 

Mrs. T. (who has been trying to speak). Will you let me speak? 
(To Jack.) You say you love Jessie? 

Jack. Awfully! 

MRa T. Well— unless, indeed, Jessie objects — 

Jessie (very quietly). But I don't! 

Mrs. T. In that case, the sooner you get married the better! 

Jessie. Oh, you kindest, best of aunties! (hissing her). 

Mrs. T. Well, Jack, have you nothing to say to me? 

Jack. Only this: that you can't form the faintest idea what 
a trump you are! 

Mrs. T. (suddenly). But what about poor Mr. Chirper? He'll 
be here presently. 
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Jack. Of course, the sooner we put Dicky's pipe out the better. 
• Mr& T. I will speak to Dr. Jogtrot myself, and beg him to 
break the intelligence to his young friend. 

Jack. Very well {$&eing Blunt, who erosses <U hack), Bltint, 
by Jovel (Exchanges a mgn with Blunt, w?io disappea/rs.) Ex- 
cuse me for a few minutes — I'll be back directly (hurries up Urn- 
arda c, running ctgain^ Jootbot, who enters). Beg pardon. 
(Aside to him.) My aunt's got a little bit of news for you that'll 
rather astonish your upper works. [Butis out at c. 

Mrs. T. You had better retire, Jessie. (Aside to her.) Leave 
everything to mel [Jbssib exits at b. h. 

JooTROT. It seems, my dear lady, you have a communication 
to make to me? 

MRa T. I have; a very important one! I have just made a 
discovery which I confess has given me the greatest possible 
pleasure. In a word, my nephew loves Jessie, and Jessie loves 
my nephew! 

Jogtrot (very quietly). In other words, Mr. Chirper is expect- 
ed to resign his pretensions in your nephew's favor? 

Mrs. T. Exactly! 

Jogtrot. My answer, madam, will be brief! I presented Mr. 
Chirper as a candidate for the hand of your niece, and, my word, 
you received him graciously. I cannot, therefore, become an 
accomplice in your inconsistency, not to say caprice ! 

Mrs. T. (impatiently). But don't I tell you the young people 
love each other? 

Jogtrot (i>ery quietly). What of that? 

Mrs. T. (indignantly). What of that? 

Jogtrot. I myself have loved, madam! 

Mrs. T. But perhaps the lady did not love you in return? 

Jogtrot. She did, madam, intensely! and married her danc- 
ing-master! 

Mrs. T. (in a compassionate tone). Dear, dear! Of course you 
were inconsolable! 
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JooTBOT. No, madam, I went in for trigonometry, and that 
cured me I Why should your nephew not do the same? 

Mbs. T. Jack go in for trigonometry? hal hal Come, my dear 
doctor, youll explain the state of affairs to Mr. Chirper, won't 
you? (eocutingly). 

JoGTBOT (very stiffly). Certainly not, madam 1 

Mb8. T. (fl/ngrUy). Then / will — and in the mean time I beg 
to assure you that I consider you a very uncivil, unamiable, and 
intensely disagreeable person! [Bmt cU l. h. 

Jogtrot. Umph! a decided check for Chirper — who, if he 
loses the young lady, will also lose the thousand pounds I owe 
him. But it isn't necessarily checkmate. No, no! as the young 
lady's legal guardian I shall have something to say yet! 

Enter Jack hastily at c, putting on his coat. 

Jack (laiighing as he enters). Ha! ha! poor old Blunt! he soon 
had enough of it! (Seeing Doctob.) Well, you've seen my aunt 
— eh? She rather astonished you, didn't she? But really, now 
(taking Jogtrot's arm familiarly), you never thought your man 
had the ghost of a chance, did you? 

Jogtrot. My man? 

Jack.' Yes, Dicky! here he is! {going up to meet Chcrfeb, 
who enters at c). (Aside to him.) Our intellectual friend has 
something to tell you! Be a man, Dicky (dapping him on the 
hack). It's no use crying over spilt milk, my Trojan! 

[Exit at c. , Chirper staring after him in astonishment. 

Jogtrot {aside). There are circumstances under which a fib 
becomes a duty. {Aloud, and grasping Chirpbr's hand. ) I con> 
gratulate you, she's yours! At least she will be! 

Chirper (very quietly). Oh, joyful tidings. 

Jogtrot. But it is possible you may have a rival. 

Chirper {very quietly again). Oh, maddening thought! 

Jogtrot. But follow my advice and you shall win her yet 
Never leave her side! say all sorts of tender things to her. By- 
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the-bye, have you brought her a bouquet? Kol Then go and 
get one— the bigger the better. Go at onoe->recollect, the big- 
ger the better (hurrying Ghibfbb up Hage, who goes out at c, 
ihauHng after Am)— the bigger the better! 

JoGTBOT (fioming down — then ntddenlp). By no means a bad 
idea of mine; at any rate, it's well worth the trial! Surely this 
fire-eating captain must have some blemish — some small vice or 
other, I don't care how small 111 undertake to stretch it as far 
as it will go! Here comes his servant; I may be able to squeeze 
something out of hdm. 

Enter Bluitt at c, one of Ms cheeks very swollen, 

JoGTBOT (beckoning Bluht). Here, my worthy creature ! I 
wish to speak to you. (Blunt touches his cap and advances.) A 
swollen face, I see! Toothache? 

Blunt. No, sir. I'll tell you how it was. /makes a feint with 
my left (hitting out, Jootbot skips back\ when slap comes a 
right-hander straight from the elbow (hitting out agam, Jootbot 
skips back again), and catches me bang on the— 

Jootbot. Yes; yes! exactly; but tell me, have you been long 
with your gallant master? 

Blunt. Better than ten years, sir! 

Jootbot. The more to your credit, my fine fellow! here's a 
sovereign (gives money). 

Blunt. Thankee, sir! (Aside.) What's his little game, I won- 
der? 

JoGTBOT. I like the captain! I like him much! Rather a 
lively temper, perhaps; a little bit quarrelsome — eh? slightly 
pugnacious — umph! — and a sad fellow among the women, I'm 
afraid! Ha! ha I ha! (poking Blunt in the side). 

Blunt. Who? Master? Not he! Only bring him face to 
face with a pretty wench, and see if he don't stand there a-stam- 
mering and blushing like any big lubberly school-boy. 

Jogtrot (oMde). The scoundrel won*t speak! (Aloud.) I gave 
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you a sovereign just now; oblige me by getting it changed for 
lue. 

Blunt (aside). So, so. Wanted to punip me, did he? I'll 
bring him a pound's worth of coppers! 

[Ooea up, meets Jack, wlvo enters cU c, stops and whis- 
pers Jack, pointing to Jogtrot, then exit at c. 

Jack. So, so! my serious friend, you not only, as my aunt 
tells me, refuse to withdraw your man, but you've been pump- 
ing Blunt about me, have you? (touching Jogtrot on the shoul- 
der). You can spare me time for half a dozen words? Thank 
you (very quietly). It seems you are not over and above anxious 
that I should marry my cousin? (very quietly). 

Jogtrot. Frankly, I am not/ 

Jack (stiU very quietly). May I ask why? 

Jogtrot (aside). He doesn't seem very explosive. I'll go it a 
bit! (AUmd.) In the first place, from my limited acquaintance 
with military men, I confess — I — (shrugging Ms shoiUders). 

Jack (stUl very quietly). Well, sir? 

Jogtrot (aMe). He doesn't seem ait aM explosive! I'll go it 
another bit. (AUmd.) And although you have left the army, you 
can scarcely have failed to contract certain habits and pursuits, 
which, in my opinion, are more or less antagonistic to happi- 
ness in the married state! 

Jack (aside). I'm getting the fidgets in my right leg! (AUmd) 
In short, you look upon me as a decidedly disreputable person? 
(with difficulty restraining his passion). 

Jogtrot (oUa/rmed and very quickly). I didn't say so! (Aside.) 
I sha'n't go it any more bits. (Ahud.) But seriously! you don't, 
you can*t really believe you love your cousin? You've only just 
returned from China.* 

Jack. What of that, as long as I didn't leave my heart behind 
me? 

Jogtrot. StUl, this sudden, very sudden, remvrkably sudden 
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attachment, some people might be ill-natured enough to— to— 
to— 

Jack (with increasing impatience). When you've quite done 
"to— to— toing," perhaps you'll get on. 

Jogtrot. I repeat, some people might attribute to the lady's 
fortune, rather than to the lady herself (ti>i(h intention). 

Jack. Fortune? What, Jessie? (After a short pause.) Well, 
so much the better! Not that I was aware of it. 

JoGTBOT (smiUng signiflcan^). Oh, you were not (mare of it, 
eh? 

Jack (cheeking his anger). I have said so once, sirl 

Jogtrot (smiling satirically). Yes, you said so, certainly! 

Jack (gulping down his anger, and very quieUy). Have you 
quite done? Then suppose we change the conversation! Kow, 
if the thing were properly put to you, which do you think you 
would prefer? — Shaving your nose pulled (Jogtrot retreats), a 
sound horse-whipping (Jogtrot tctkes another jump backward), 
or a good kicking (swinging his right leg about; Jogtrot rush^ 
out at c). 

Jack. Ha! ha! ha! (Suddenly stopping.) Zounds! these infer- 
nal little pets of mine will be the ruin of me ! Of course he'll 
tell aunt — she'll scold— Jessie '11 blubber — so shall I— at least I'll 
try. Our marriage will be — But he can't have left the house 
yet ! I'll run after him ! Memorandum for the future— when you 
feel a sudden impulse to strangle a man, do it. 

[Buns out at c. after Jogtrot. 

Enter Mrs. Tarlbtan and Zissism, followed by Jogtrot. 

Mrs. T. Surely, doctor, you must be mistaken? the thing is 
impossible! 

Jogtrot. I grieve to say I have it from the best authority! 
an eye-witness. Half an hour ago, almost under this very roof, 
your nephew was engaged in a. low, vulgar, disreputable, pugi- 
listic encounter with his own servant! 
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Mbs. T. a pugilistic encounter? But the reason? — ^the mo- 
tive? 

JooTBOT (with maUcUxM intention). Is perhaps not very diffi- 
cult to guess! Your waiting-woman, my informant, is a very 
comely young person; both master and man may have noticed 
it too— young men wGl be young men— a ^Vlejealou9y perhaps? 
(Mbs. Tablbtan hoMy rings smaU hell vMch is on the table,') 

Enter Mabtha at b. h. 

Mb& T. Come here, Martha! You have informed Doctor Jog- 
trot that you witnessed a scene recently, which I need not de- 
scribe, between Captain Pepperpot and his servant. Is this true? 

Mabtha. Yes, ma'am ; they were hard at it, ma'am, behind 
the summer-house, ma'am, a fisticuffing one another (imitaMng 
absurdly), 

Mbs. T. Tell me, has this man — ^Blunt, I think, is his name — 
ever given you reason to think he— admires you? 

Mabtha. Only so far as saying I was a niceish sort of girl! 
But lots have told me that! 

Jessie {fiery eagerly). And — his wkMfor— perhaps he may have — 

Mabtha. Well, miss, the captain has certainly chucked me 
under the chin once or twice, but lots have done thM! 

Mbs. T. You can go, Martha! [ExU Mabtha o^ b. h. 

Jessie. Oh, auntie, this is dreadful! I never could have be- 
lieved it of Jack! never! {stops on a sign from Mbs. Tablbtan, 
who sees Jack enter at l. h.). 

Jack (as he enters hurriedly). Can't find him anywhere. {See- 
ing JoGTBOT.) So, so ! he's stolen a march on me. (Aside to Mbs. 
Tabletan.) Aunty, I suspect our serious friend here has been 
giving you his version of a certain little trumpery affair that — 
that— 

Mbs. T. (coldly). He has! 

ZilCK, Well, I confess I was just a trifle hasty! One of my 
little pets, you know; but if you only knew the provocation — 
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Mrs. T. (tatiricaUy). We do know the provocation! 

Jessie {imitating Mrs. Tarletan'b tone). Yes, we do know 
the provocation! 

Mrs. T.' Come with me, doctor! We must have a little con- 
versation — sertaus conversation! 

Jogtrot. At your service, my dear madam. (Aside,) I won- 
der how our gallant friend feels now/ 

[Exit at c. loith MRa Tarletak, Jack staring after 
them beioildered. 

Jack. Jessie! 

Jessie (very dignified). Sir! 

Jack (astonished). "Sir!" What's the matter? You seem 
annoyed — vexed. 

Jessie. I am! 

Jack. Will you tell me why? 

Jessie (with comic severity). Ask your conscience, young man! 

Enter Martha ai c, carrying an eruyrmous bouquet. 

Martha. This beautiful nosegay, miss— just come — with Mr. 
Ohirper's compliments. [Gives nosegay ^ and exit r. h. 

Jessie. What a lovely bouquet! How very polite of Mr. 
Chirper! 

Jack (sulkily). There's plenty of it; looks more like a bunch 
of greens! Of course, Jessie, you won't accept it? 

Jessie (coldly). Why not? I'm fond of flowers V 

Jack. Yes, but you're not fond of Dicky! Come, Jessie, you'U 
return that bunch of greens — I mean that nosegay — to Mr. 
Chirper, won't you? 

Jessie (pretending to admire the flowers). Certi^inly not! 

Jack (checking his rising anger). Take care, Jessie! I ask you 
once again! 

Jessie. I shall keep it! 

Jack (tenderly). Jessie! — cousin! 

Jessie. I repeat, I shall keep it! 
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Jack (furwwi). You shall rwt! (matching bouquet from Jbssib 
and tearing it to pieces). There, there, there ! (Jessie acreams). 

Enter Mrs. Tarlbtan at c, followed by Doctor Jogtrot. 

Jessie. Oh, aunty (running to Tier), and you, sir (to Jogtrot), 
protect me from the violence of my cousin! Because Mr. Chirp- 
cr sent me a nosegay, he has snatched it from me and torn it to 
pieces! 

Jogtrot (advancing to Jack). Young man, I am amazed— 

Jack. Go to the devil! (Jurioudy; Jogtrot beats a retreat), 

Mrs. T. (sorrowfuUp). Oh, Jack, Jack! 

Jack. Harkee, aunt, it strikes me I've been made to play ra- 
ther a ridiculous part here. First, it's all Dicky, then it's all me/ 
Now, it's all Dicky again! One would almost think I had been 
used merely as a bait to catch a bigger fish! 

Mrs. T. (reproachfully). Oh, nephew, nephew! 

Jogtrot (advancing). If you allude to Mr. Chirper, sir — 

Jack. Damn Mr. Chirper! 

[Hurries up, giving nosegay a violent kick, and exit 
L. H., slamming door violently after him. 

Mrs. T. What a dreadful scene. 

Jessie Quslf crying). I'll never marry him 1— never! never! 
never! (picking up the flowers). 

Mrs. T. Reflect, Jessie, reflect! 

Jessie. I ha/oe reflected (prying to restrain her tears). Mr. 
Chirper may be a trifle slow — and too fond of milk — but he 
wouldn't be always chucking young women under the chin — 
and fisti — flsti— cutting — I mean cuffing/ 

Jogtrot. Then I may at once convey the joyful tidings to the 
thrice-happy Chirper. 

Jessie. (Jia/rshly). Yes! yes! the sooner the better. 

[Jogtrot hurries out at c. 

Mrs. T. Oh, my darling! I fear you have been too rash — ^toQ 
impetuous. 
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Jessib. No! h—l-^stiddeiUy thromng h&rtel/ 9olilnng f^^ 
into Mb8. Tablbtajt's a/rms), 
BLUI7T (?ieard withotU). All right, captain! 

JEhUer Blijnt o/ l. h., carrying a portmanteau. 

Mbs. T. (to Blunt). Where are you taking that luggage? 

Blxtnt. To the nearest hotel hereabouts, ma'am. Master's off 
directly, and I'm going with him! 

Mrs. T. Oh, then you bear him no malice? 

Blunt. Malice— me! What for, ma'am? 

Mbs. T. Pshaw!— in a word, I know what has lately taken 
place between you. 

Jessie. Yes! the fisti— fisti— you know (loith a lame imUaUon 
of sparring). 

Mrs. T. (with intention). And we also know the cat^e! 

Blunt. Do you? and do you think I'd leave the captain just 
because of a little— little bit of a— kicking? 

Mrs. T. What? Then it wasn't about— her? 

BJjVNT (surprised). Her? 

Jessie. Yes. M — Martha! 

Blunt. What! me and master fall out about a petticoat? 
Ha! ha! Not we! I suppose I had offended him somehow or 
other, and he got into one of his " little pets," and — struck me— 
not with his hand, ma'am. It nearly broke my heart. He saw 
it, and, like a true gentleman as he is, he asks me, with almost 
tears in his eyes, to give him a good hiding, and we sets at it at 
once then and there ; and that's all about it, ma'am. 

Mrs. T. (suddenly). Take that luggage away. Not a word. 
Remember, I am commanding oflacer here! (Blunt makes a sa- 
lute). In the mean time I'll see your master. 

Jessie. Yes, we'll see your master. 

Blunt. Do please, ladies; and if you'd only try just to cheer 
him up a bit. 

Jessie (eagerly). Is he unhappy, then? 
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Blunt. All I know is, as he was ramming his things into his 
portmanteau with his fists — ^this sort of thing (inUUtting). — ^I saw 
a great big one hanging to the tip of his nose. 

JsssiB. Agreat big what? 'Not a tear? 

Blunt. Tes, miss! he said it was a cold in his head, but I 
know better. 

Jack (hea/rdfrom roam l. h.). Blunt I Blunt! 

Blunt. Coming, sirl (about to run to the door L.R.). 

Mbs. T. {pointing to c). That way, if you please. Remember, 
obedience is the first duty of a soldier. 

[Blunt makes a salute, and exit at c. with portmanr 
team. 

Jessib. Oh, aunty ! only fancy poor Jack with a tear hang- 
ing to the tip of his great big nose — I mean, a great big tear! 
Why, why did you let me tell my guardian that I*d never marry 
Jack? Do run after him, and tell him I've changed my mind, 
and that I'll never, never, never marry any one else. I)o make 
haste, aunty dear. Dohe & little bit impetuous like me (during 
this she has urged Mbs. Tarletan towa/rds c). 

Mrs. T. (laughing). Spoiled child! spoiled chUdl (Jdsses her, 
and hurries out at c). 

Bnter Jack at door l. h., dressed in tweed ira/oeHUng suit, an over' 
coat over his a/rm, and a smaU bag in his hand. 

Jack (slops on seeing Jessie). A thousand pardons, Jes — I 
mean Miss Manvers. I expected to find my aunt. 

Jessie (archly). And you are disappointed at finding only met 

J ^CK (aside). What unseemly levity 1 (Aloud.) I cannot leave 
her roof without wishing her good-by. 

Jessie. Of course not — but you're not going? (smiling). 

Jack (assuming a very dignified manner). I beg your pardon, 
miss/ 

Jessie (imitating Jack). I beg yours, sir/ 

J^CK. What! remain here and see you married? 
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jBflsiB. Of couTse; how can I get married unless you do re- 
main? 

Jack (indignanU^). You don't expect me to give Dicky away» 
I hope? • . 

Jessdb. No; but I certainly do expect you will give yourself 
away! and to me who love you, oh, so dearly! 

Jack (thromng away his coat, etc., and dqsping Jessie in his 
arms). Jessie darling 1 But what—what does it all mean? 

Jbssib {wry rapidly). That I know why you got fisti— fisti— 
you know — ^with your servant; that it wasn't about Martha at 
all; that all my guardian said about you was a great big story! 

Jack. Oh! oh! So old Jogtrot has been poking his ugly nose 
into my affairs again, has he? (Samgely.) I'll wring it off! 

Jessie (holding up her finger). Now listen to me, Cousin Jack; 
if you cannot and do not control that dreadfully peppery tem- 
per of yours — 

Jack (very quicMy). But I %mU! I swear it by— by this (to*- 
ing smaU hand-bell off table). Now, Jessie, if ever you see me 
getting the least little bit frantic, you've only to^ 

Jessie. I understand (taking bell and ringing it). 

Jack. That's it! 

Jessie (looking towards c). Here comes my guardian ; now 
do as I tell you. Go over there (pointing; Jack moves a few 
payees from Tier); farther than that! Now cross your arms (Jack 
obeys); look sulky! 

Jack. This sort of thing? (putting on a sulky look). 

Jessie. Worse than that (Jack puts on a hideous grimace). 
That's better! Now turn your back to me (Jack obeys; Jessie 
also turns her back on Jack). 

Jack (looking round). Isn't there time just for one kiss? 

Jessie. No — no. 

Jack. Only a tiny one! 

Jessie. Hush! (they both hastily resume their positions back io 
back). 
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Enter Jogtrot at c. 

JoGTBOT {seeing ihem). Dos-^dos! The lady pouting — the 
gentleman frowning! Then the storm I contrived to raise is 
still at its height {coming down and touching Jack on i^ shaul 
der; Jack turns to Mm with an intenseH^ samge expression of 
face, making Jogtrot sta/rt back). 

Jogtrot (in a soothing tone). Cheer up, my gallant young 
friend; the sex, you know, is capricious— "sipping each flower, 
changing each hour." It is sad — very sad I *' 

Jack (suUcUy), For me, not for you, who have always opposed 
my marriage with my cousin. 

Jogtrot. I? On the contrary, not ten minutes ago I asked her 
if she had any lingering affection for you, and her answer was — 

Jebseb. That I would marry Mr. Chirper. 

Jogtrot. There, there! you hear? 

Jessie. Yes, but (imitating Jogtrot), "the sex is so capri- 
cious," you know — "sipping each flower, changing each hour." 
So now, Guardy, 111 marry Jack, please (bobbing a courtesy; 
then running to Jack, who takes her in his a/rms). 

Jogtrot (shouting). Stop ! that's all wrong (seeing Mrs. Tar- 
letak and C&irfer, who enter at c). You're just in time, mad- 
am ! There's a gigantic, a colossal mistake here! 

Mrs. T. (smiling). A mistake? Not at all! 

Jogtrot. Not at all! Am I to understand, then, madam, that 
after the deplorable — scandalous scene of this morning — 

Mrs. T. Which has been fully explained, and will never be 
repeated! 

Jack. Never! I've sworn it (looking at Jessie and pointing to 
the smaU beU on the table). No more tempers, no more "little 
pets." 

Jogtrot (aside). One more chance! (Aloud.) All I desire is 
my ward's happiness! happiness !^poor girl ! (shrugging his shoul- 
ders and gimng a deep sigh). 
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Jack {brigUing up sharply.) What's that? 

JooTBOT (snemngly). I believe, sir, I have already expressed 
my opinion of military men — ^as husbands/ 

Jack (threateningly). Take my adyice, sir, and leave militaiy 
men alone, or else— (Jessie takes small beU and rings it; Jack 
faUs into chair laughing.) 

Jogtrot. In a word — 

Mb& T. Pardon me, doctor, you have said quite enough al- 
ready! 

Jessbc (indignantly). Mare than enough, Doctor Jogtrot 1 (ad- 
vancing on Jogtrot, who retreats; she follows him up). For the 
last ten minutes you've been insulting a better man than your- 
self, Doctor Jogtrot! — &far better man. Doctor Jogtrot! 

Jack (aside). Halloa! here's Jessie getting into a pet! (ta^ 
second smaU beU and rings it; Jessie and jACKfaM into cham 
roaring with laughter and ringing their bells. Jogtrot sta/ri/ng <U 
them in astonishment). 

Chirpbr (to Jogtrot, in a sympatTiieing tone). My dear re- 
spected friend — 

Jogtrot (turning fiercely on Chirfer). And you I standing 
there like a gaping idiot— ugh! 

Jack. Oh, Dicky's all right ! he's got his cow ; hain't you, 
Dicky? 

Chirfer. And the Philotechnic, where, by-the-bye, I am now 
due. 

Jogtrot. So am I. Come along (slams his hat on his Jiead, 
puts his a/rm in Chirfer's, sioings him round, and drags him out 
at c). 

Jack (taking Jessie's ha,nd). Mine! mine at last! 

Jessie (smiling). But remember. Jack, no more irritability, no 
more tempers. 

Jack. No! Here, here I vow, protest, and declare is the last 
of Pepperpot's little Pets/ (kisses Jessie's h>a7id as curtain faUs). 



AFTER A STORM COMES A CALM. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Major Pelican. 

Dr. Vicbssimus Pretttwell. 

Joseph (a servant). 

Scene. — Major Pelican's Villa in St. John's Wood. 



Mrs. Pelican. 

Mrs. Major Pelican. 

Fanny. 



A handsomely fumisJied apartment. Door at c, doors b. h. and 

L. H. ; a window at back, at b. c. 

Joseph (discovered lounging in an easy-chair, his legs upon an- 
other, a newspaper open in his hand). Now, then, for a quiet 
squint at the sporting intelligence. See if I can't pick out a 
likely one for the Great Cricklewood Handicap. {BeU rings at 
L. H.) Of course! No indulging in literary pursuits in this 
house I That's the young missus's bell, and she can't bear being 
kept waiting. Well, I suppose it's only natural for young people 
to be impatient {getting up and going towards l.h. ; beU at r. h. 
is heard to ring). Now the old lady's at it, and she's always in 
a hurry, she is! Well, I suppose old people can't afford to wait 
(going towards door b. h. ; heU at l. h. rings again, then the hell at 
B. H. ; then both beUs are rung moUnUy; Joseph running back- 
wa/rd andforwa/rd). 

Enter Major Pelican at c. 

Majob. Well, Joseph, don't you hear the bell? 
Joseph. I hear two of them, sir. 
Majob. Then why don't you go? 
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Joseph. I don't know which way to go, sir! I can't answer 
both bells at once, sir I (Jure both beUa a/re heard to ring again). 

Miter DooTOB Prbttywell at c. 

Joseph (to Major). What am I to do, sir? 

Doctor (coming down). Do what you are doing nowl 

Joseph. I ain't doing nothing, sir. 

Doctor. Then keep on doing nothing. It's about the best 
thing you can do. 

Joseph. But I shall catch it from both my missusses, sir I 

Doctor. At first perhaps you wiU; but when they find they've 
both fared alike, they'll each feel secretly flattered by the inat- 
tention you show to the other. (Jo to your work. 

Joseph. Yes, sir. [Exit at c. 

Doctor. Well, friend Jeremiah! 

Major. Well, friend Vicessimus! 

Doctor. I seem to have dropped in at rather an unlucky mo- 
ment; but frankly, if I were to wait till your domestic barome- 
ter pointed to '' calm and settled " weather, I'm afraid my visits 
wouldn't be very frequent. 

Major. True, my dear doctor. 

Doctor. I don't know how you manage it, but you generally 
contrive to have a thunder-storm, more or less violent, rumbling 
over this house of yours. 

Major. True again, and I'll tell you why. Because this 
"house of mine," as you call it, is constantly exposed to two 
discordant elements from opposite directions, but invariably 
coming into contact and exploding here/ 

Doctor. I don't exactly understand. 

Major. It's very simple. Living here with my mother and 
my wife, who both claim to be "monarch of all they survey," I, 
the master of the house — 

Doctor. Find yourself cutting rather a contemptible figure — 
eh? 
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Majob. Very much so. It would be easy enough to do as 
Georgina wishes, or my Another, but to do as they })oth wish is 
impossible, for the simple reason that no two women ever wish 
the same thing, consequently, the result is anger on one side, sulky 
looks on the other; one invokes her title of " mother," the other 
her privileges of "wife;" consequently, between the two— 

Doctor. Tou come in for more kicks than half -pence? 

Majob. Considerably more! In fact, aU kicks. 

DocTOB. And yet I don't know a more charming, amiable 
X>erson than your excellent mother. I've known and admired her 
for more than thirty years; in fact, had it depended on me, I 
might very possibly have been your father. 

Majob. Thank you. But I'm very well satisfied as I am; be- 
sides, the thing couldn't be done now. 

DocTOB. Not conveniently! However, she preferred marry- 
ing the ** author of your being," so there was an end of my ro- 
mance! But to return to these unfortunate domestic quarrels; 
from what I know of your mother, I am convinced the fault lies 
with your wife. 

Majob. And from what I know of my wife, I'm certain it lies 
with my mother. 

DocTOB. Then, my good friend, why not at once put an end 
to these personal and conjugal troubles of yours? 

Majob. How? 

DocTOB. Simply thus. Appoint one of the two contending 
parties — ^no matter which— to the sole control of your domestic 
affairs; support her authority through thick and thin, give her 
credit for always being right, even when she's wrong, and the 
thing's done! 

Majob. A very good plan, I dare say, but, unluckily, it's im- 
practicable. 

DocTOB. Why? 

Majob. Because it would require a considerable amount of 
pluck to carry it out, and I hain't got an atom. 
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Doctor. Nonsenaet Tou'tb only to show s proper spirit. 

Major. How can I do that wlien I Bain't any spirit at aUT 

DocTOH. Fshawi Recollect, Nera was a perfect lamb at start- 
ing, and yet lie fiddled when Bome was burning. 

Hajob. But I'm not a Nero! Besides, I hain't got a fiddle, 
and I couldn't fiddle if I bad. 

Mbb. P, ; iffom Toomt B. and i^—tog^}ur). Joeepbl 

Hbs. Major. \ Joaephi 

Doctor. Here thej both come I Do as I tell jou, pluck up a 
proper spirits in the mean time I'll beat a retreat {rumouiaiti). 

Major {ahoutmg aper him). Coward t to leave me alone to die 
mercy of two exasperated females' 

Enter Mrs. Pblican Aum«t% at b. h. 

Hrb. p. ThiB is perfectly intolerable! 

Mbs. Major. It's absolutely unbearable! (entering Aumtd^ 
at L, a.). 

Mbb. p. To take no notice of my belli 

Mrb. Major. What's the use of my rin^ng? 

Mrs. p. Oh I here you are, son Jeremiah. 

Major. Yes, my dear mother; {(uide) and I devoutly wish I 
was anywliere elsel 

Mrs. p. (turning him round Uneards her). I appeal to yon to 
see that my authority in this house is respected! 

iiLiJOti (with pretended eurprtte). Whatl Has any one dared— 

Mas. Major (taming Jiim tovsards her). I presume you won't 
nlliiw ""' to lif troultil witli inattention? 

JilA,iOR (icilh pntended siirprue again). What! Has anyone 
presumed— 

Mkh. p. (aside to Mm). But what's the matter with your witet 
of temper! 

MA.roB. Yes! because Jnseph didn't attend to her aummons 
When yoa require bim, he knows better than to do 
that! 
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Mb8. Major {cuide to hm^. Your mother appears annoyed at 
something or other? 

Major. No wonder! Joseph didn't answer her bell. He 
knows better than keep you waiting. {Aiide.) What a humbug 
I am! 

Mrs. p. By-the-bye, Jeremiah, I have ordered dinner an hour 
later to-day. 

Mrs. Major. Indeed? and for what reason, pray? 

Mrs. p. Because it suits me. 

Major. Oh! of course, my dear Georgina, if it suits her — 

Mrs. Major. But it doesn't suit tm, I expect Mr. Simcox, 
the jeweller, early this evening, and cannot dine later than five. 

Major. Oh! of course, my dear mother, if she expects Mr. 
Simcox— 

Mrs. p. It's too late now, the dinner will be served at six 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Major. I won't give way! It will be on the table at 
five. 

Mrs. p. Six. 

Mrs. Major. Five. 

Major {aside). There they are again! hard at it! hammer and 

tongs! 

ErUer Joseph, running, at c. 

JosBFH. Please, ma'am, please, sir, here's Miss Fanny just 
driven up in a cab from the station! 

Mrs. p. Fanny! 

Major. What can have brought her back? 

FANmr (hea/rd speaking off at c). Gently, my good man, with 
that box! My best hat's in it! such a beauty too! {runs in at c. ; 
she is in a light summer traveling costume'). Here I am! How 
astonished you all look! Ha! ha! ha! (Running to Msa. Major 
P.) Dear Georgina! so glad to see you once again (kissing Tier — 
NodMng to Major). How do, brother Jeremiah? and you, dear 
mamma? {ftbout to kiss Mrs. Pelican). 
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Mrs. p. {stiffly). I was not aware, miss, that it was usual for 
a well-educated young lady to address her sister-in-law before 
her mother! 

Fanny. Did I? Bo sorry, dear mamma. I really didn't see 
you at first 

Major {aside). I'm sure she's big enough! 

Fanny (holditig up her face to Mrs. P.). Well, mamma, won't 
you kiss me? (8lyly.) You know you're punishing yourself as 
well as me. 

Mrs. p. Who can resist the dear child? (kimng Fanny). But 
we thought your visit to your Cheltenham friends was intended 
to last another week? 

Fanny. So it was, but they were obliged to return to town, 

so they brought me with them, put my luggage into a cab at the 

station, me on the top — I mean my luggage on the top— -and 

here I ami 

Enter Joseph at l. h. 

Joseph. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 

Mrs. p. Very well, Joseph. (Aside to Major.) Don't forget 
what I said about the dinner. 

Major (aside to Aer). All right; six o'clock, sharp! 

Mrs. Major (a«^ to Major). Remember^ what I decided 
about the dinner-hour! 

'HlkjQiR (aside to her). All right; five o'clock, sharp! {Aside.) 
Between the two the chances are I sha'n't get any dinner at alll 

[Exeunt Mrs. Pelican and Major at r. h. 

Fanny. I'm so glad we're alone at last, Georgina; we can 
have a nice long chat together all alone; and I've such a lot to 
tell you! 

Mrs. Major. Well, I'm all attention! But first, how did 
you enjoy your trip to Cheltenham? 

Fanny. Not much. I found it rather slow. Nothing but a 
collection of bilious-looking fogies being wheeled about in Bath- 
chairs. But never mind that; I've something else to talk about! 
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Mrs. Majob {wniUng). Something very serious, no doubt. 

Fanny. Awfully serious 1 Listen! At the very first ball I 
went to at the Assembly-rooms — 

Mbb. Majob. A very brilliant affair, of course 1 

Fannt. Really, Gkorgina, if you keep on interrupting me in 
this sort of way — 

Mbs. Majob. I beg your pardon! Well? 

Fanny. Well, at my very first ball I danced with a gentleman 
once or twice — perhaps three or four times. 

Mbs. Majob. Young, of course {smiling), 

Fanny. Rather! 

Mbs. Majob. Handsome? 

Fanny (wry quickly). Very! Well, judge of my surprise 
when, the very next morning, as I was sitting in the drawing- 
room, the door opened and the servant announced ''Captain 
Boodle!'* 

Mbs. Majob. The "young gentleman?" («me7»n^). 

Fanny. Yes. 

Mbs. Majob. Perhaps you had given him your address? 

Fanny {indiffnanily). Not I, indeed! He didn't ask for it, or 
perhaps I might! Well, the next morning he called again, and 
the following morning, and the morning after that — in short, 
every morning — and as I was always in the drawing-room, of 
course quite by accident — 

Mbs. Majob. You naturally became quite intimate — familiar 
and chatty. 

Fanny. He didn't, /did all the ehatUng part! Never did I 
see any one so timid, so bashful, as Boodle. When he did try 
to say something, there he'd stand stammering and stuttering 
and blushing like a school-girl! But although his tongue didn't 
say much, his eyes did! 

Mbs. Majob (smiU'ng). And they said, "I love you?" 

Fanny. Distinctly! Well, I thought to myself it's not a bit 
of use going on like this. It's quite evident the poor man wor- 
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BhipB the very ground I tread upon. So when he called next 
day, and I told him, in tremttUms accentf, of course, that I was 
going away, the effect was magical First he turned pale, then 
red, then blue; then he let his hat fall, then his umbrella, then 
himself-^on both his knees, at both my feet, and there, I believe, 
he would have remained till further notice, if I hadn't said to 
him, ** Augustus "—his name is Augustus — '' I won't pretend to 
misunderstand you. Tou love me! I am yours!" 

Mbs. Major. What! Such an act of thoughtlessness, of in- 
discretion, on your part! 

Fanny. Perhaps it was, but I know this: it quite cured him 
of his timidity; for when he once did begin, I never heard any- 
body's tongue rattle on at such a rate as his did — never! 

Mrs. Major. And the result, I presume, was — 

Fannt. That we both, then and there, exchanged vows of 
constancy and locks of hair! His is rather red, by-the-bye! But 
I see mamma coming! 

Mrs. Major. Then I'll retire. Seeing us closeted together 
would only arouse her ridiculous jealousy. 

Fanny. And I'll see if I can't find an opportunity to slip in 
a word about Augustus. In the mean time you'll keep my 
secret? 

Mrs. Major. Religiously! for your sake {going up), 

Fanny. And Boodle's. 

Mrs. Major (turning and smiling). And Boodle's. 

[Exit at c. 
Enter Mrs. Pelican at r. h. 

Mrs. p. Oh, here you are, Fanny! 
Fanny. Yes, mamma! and quite alone. 
Mrs. P, Now! But you were not alone. 
Fanny. No, dear Qeorgina was with me. 
Mrs. p. And <* dear Qeorgina," no doubt, lost no opportunity 
of prejudicing you against your mother! 
Fanny. Oh, mamma! (reproacJ^uUy), 
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Mbs. p. But fortunately you will not long be exposed to her 
pernicious influence. 

Fanny. Oh, mammal 

Mrs. p. Bring a chair and sit down by me. 

Fanny (sitting down by Mbs. Pbligan's side—iuide). I wonder 
what's coming? 

Mbs. p. I have something serious to say to you, Fanny. 

Fanny. So have I to you, mamma— tiery serious 1 

Mbs. p. Indeed! In the mean time, as I happen to be your 
mother, and you, consequently, happen to be my daughter, per- 
haps you'll allow me to hegm first? 

Fanny. Certainly. 

Mbs. p. Then listen. Although you are still very young— 

Fanny. Nineteen next birthday, mamma. 

Mbs. p. Don't interrupt me! Although you are still young, 
I have been reflecting, a good deal lately on that all-important 
subject, your future settlement in life! 

Fanny (guieMy). So have I, mamma! (Aside.) 1 shall be able 
to get in a word presently about Augustus! 

Mbs. p. In other words, don't you consider it high time you 
thought of matrimony? 

Fanny (very quickly). 1 do, mamma ! I'm always thinking 
of it! 

Mbs. p. But of course it isn't likely you can have any one in 
your eye yet f 

Fanny. I beg your pardon! I have/ 

Mbs. .P. (severely). What's that you say? 

Fanny. That is — I mean— of course I hain't! (Aside.) It 
won't do to say anything about Augustus yet; I must keep him 
dark! 

Mbs. p. Then you have no positive antipathy to the married 
state? 

Fanny. I should think not, indeed! (very quickly). 

Mbs. P, (severely). My dear, I'm really surprised to hear a 
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well-educated young lady express herself in such, I might al- 
most say indelicate, terms. But to return ; I need not say I 
would not encourage any candidate for your hand who was not 
deserving of you. 

Fanny. Of course not, mamma! He must be worthy of such 
a treasure I 

Mrb. p. Tolerably young, and not absolutely ilMookingl 

Fanny {eagerlyy Certainly not! {AMe,) I call Augustus de- 
cidedly ^o^-looking! 

Mrs. p. And in the possession of ample means. 

Fanny {aside). Augustus has got ever so much already, be- 
sides two rich maiden aunts and an aged godmother! 

Mrs. p. All of which qualifications are, fortunately, in the pos- 
session of Sir Marmaduke Mangle! 

Fanny. Sir Marmaduke Mangle? Lor, mamma, you can't 
mean that little old man we met at Brighton, with a bad cough, 
a wig, and a canary-colored complexion? 

Mrs. p. He's not old by any means, and is only slighUy cana- 
ry-colored after all! However, he has seen you, he admires 
you, and offers you his hand, his heart, his title, and his fort- 
une! 

Fanny. But I don't love him, mamma! I never could love him 
— even if I didn't love somebody else! 

Mrs. p. (sta/riing). What's that I hear? You love somebody 
else? 

Fanny. Yes, and one who loves me, and one I'm determined 
to marry, or die an old maid. There! 

Mrs. p. (angrily). Silence, miss! 

Fanny (impaUentty). I won't silence! If you think Sir Mar- 
maduke such a very great catch, marry him yourself! I'll con- 
sent to it, and give you away into the bargain! It's quite evi- 
dent you were never in love! 

Mrs. p. I beg your pardon! I u>as, intensely, with a youthful 
doctor! {Aside.) Poor Vicessimus ! Ah ! {giving a long 
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Nevertheless, I married your father — and we were not so very 
unhappy, considering! {To Fanny, who is about to tpeak.) Not 
another word I My mind is made up, so the sooner you make 
up yours to become Lady Mangle the better! 

ErUer Mb& Majob and Major at cfoUotoed by Joseph. 

Mbs.Majob. Nothing so simple, Joseph! Tell Maiy to put 
up a bed for Miss Fanny in her mamma's room ! 

Mrs. p. (sharply). What's that? Put up a bed in my room? 

Mrs. Major. Yes! Why not? 

Mrs. p. Because I won't allow it! 

Major (aside). There they are, at it again! 

Fanny. But why can't I have my own snug little room? 

Mrs. Major. The fact is, I have made a work-room of it for 
myself; besides, Fanny's proper place is with her mother. 

Mrs. p. Quite out of the question! The slightest noise dis- 
turbs my sleep. 

Fanny. But I sleep so very quietly, mamma — ^you'd scarcely 
hear me breathe^ / don't, and as for snoring — 

Mrs. p. I won't hear another word. 

Major. But, hang it all, Fanny must sleep somewTieref She 
requires a horizontal position as much as other people. 

Mrs. p. Then let her find one— but not in my room ! 

Mrs. Major. I insist on my wishes being carried out. 

Fanny (aside to Major). Oh, brother Jeremiah, if I was only 
in your place just for five minutes! 

Major (aside). She's quite right! I'm master here after all, 
confound it! If I'm not, 1 ought to be; and if I ought to be, I 
inU be, confound it ! (Aloud, and assuming an authoritative 
manner.) My patience is exhausted! Anarchy has presided too 
long over my domestic hearth. 

Fanny (aside to him). Confound it! 

Major. Confound it! 

Mrs. p. ) ^ .^ *-. . 

true! 



Mrs. Major 

7 



[Quite 
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Majob. And henceforth I'm determined to be master of my 
own house. (Fanny tohupers him,) Confound it! 

Major. But there must be a mistress as well. 

Mrs. P. ) Of course! Well {armously\ decide between 

Mrs. Major. ) us. 

Major. That's what I'm going to do. {Aside.) It's really very 
awkward! My mother screams loudest, but my wife screams 
longest; besides, I only hear my mother in the day, whereas my 
wifo— 

Mrs. p. {to Major). Well? which of the two is to be mistress 
here? 

Mrs. Major. Yes, which of the two? 

Major {after a violent effort). My wife! There! I've said it. 
(Fanny whispers him.) Confound it! 

Mrs. p. Ah! {screaming andfalMng into a chair). 

Mrs. Major. Come, major, and as your reward you shall hear 
me issue my orders in such a style. 

[Exit at L. H. , hurrying Major with her^ and calling, as 
she goes out, Joaejph] Mary! Sophia! 

Mrs. P. (suddenly starting up from Tier cliair). So! she— 8^*« 
to be everybody, and Tm to be nobody! a cipher, a nonentity! 
Was there ever such ingratitude? I, who left my own home to 
live with them, without even waiting to be asked, to give them 
the benefit of my experience, to take upon myself the entire con- 
trol of their domestic affairs — nay, even to carry my maternal 
affection so far as not to allow either of them to interfere in 
anything whatever! 

Fanny {aside). Poor dear mamma! she doesn't see that's the 
very reason why everything went wrong. 

Mrs. p. But I'll forget them, I'll renounce them, I'll cast 
them off, I'll abandon them to their unhappy fate; and when 
you're comfortably married, dear, I'll come and live with you 
{throwing her arms round Fanny, who tries to speak). No 
thanks, I see you are literally bursting with gratitude; but I am 
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rewarded already! I feel it here — here! {striking her breast, then 
flings her arms round Fanny again, and hurries out at r. h.). 

Fanky. Mercy on us! here's a pretty piece of business! Live 
with me when I am married! Poor Augustus! he little suspects 
what a rod there is in pickle for him! It's all Jeremiah's fault, 
and it's poor little I who am punished. 

Doctor (without). In the parlor, is she? Very well! 

Fanny. Surely that's dear Doctor Pretty well's voice! 

Enter Doctor at c. 

Doctor. Ah! my dear young friend, delighted to see you! 

Fanny. Not more than I am to see you, doctor! 

Doctor. But let me look at you. How we're grown ! I declare 
we're quite a young woman! 

Fanitt. Yes, doctor. 

Doctor. And a very pretty one, too! 

Fanny. Yes, doctor. . 

Doctor {looking intently at Fanny). She's the very image of 
her mother as she wa^ thirty years ago; the same soft blue eyes, 
before she took to spectacles, the same fairy form, before it filled 
out, the same alabaster brow, before the wrinkles set in! 

Fanny {aside). How earnestly he looks at me! I hope I hain't 
fascinated him as well as Sir Marmaduke! {Suddenly.) Good- 
ness me! what if he should be the "youthful doctor " mamma 
was speaking about? {Doctor looks at her again and gives a loud 
sigh.) What a sigh! It must be he. He may still have some 
lingering affection for her; the flame may not be quite burnt out; 
there may be a tiny spark left which a little gentle blowing may 
rekindle into a blaze. It isn't very likely; still, I may as well 
try what a little ** blowing " may do. 

Doctor. Well, now that your education is completed, and 
you've come home brimful of accomplishments, of course you'll 
go into society, and, like other young ladies, pick up a hus- 
band? 
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Fanny {with affected indiffe^'ence), A husband? Not I, indeed! 
I*ve never even thought of such a thing I (Agide.) I had no idea 
I could fib so well! (Aloud.) No, doctor! I've too much regard 
for my own tranquillity, my own peac^ of mindl 

DocTOK. Hoity-toity! Who's been putting such nonsense into 
your head? 

Fanny. Why, you yourself never ventured on matrimony! 

DocTOB. No! because I— I— Heigh-ho! (giving a loud sigh). 

Fahtstt (aside, and smiling). The "tiny spark "is gradually 
getting into a blaze! I did quite right in trying the effect of a 
little ** blowing /" {Aloud.) Besides, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, from considerable personal experience, that the male sex in 
general — I mean, taken in a lump — is no better than it should be. 

jyoc'SOB, {laughing). Indeed! 

Fanny. I'm sorry to say they're a false, fickle, perfidious ht! 
They gain a poor confiding woman's heart only to trifle with it 
and trample on it ! Poor dear mamma ! I am no longer surpiised 
at your little fits of temper — at your discontent with everything 
and everybody — now that I know the sad circumstances which 
blighted your youth and cast a gloom over your after-life! (vsith 
affected pathos). 

DocTOB (aside). What do I hear? (Aloud, and anxiously.) 
Has your mother, then, revealed? 

Fanny. No; but she might just as well, because I was sure to | 
find it out. 

DocTOB. Find out wTiatf 

Fanny. A lot of things! Ah, doctor! if you had only heard 
her sigh as I have! 

DocTOB. Sigh? 

Fanny. Yes; but that's not aU. Poor mamma! You'd hard- 
ly believe the number of pearly drops I've seen fall from her 
poor eyes into her teacup. 

DocTOB. Pearly drops? 

Fanny. But tTiafs not all! (In a very mysterious m>anner.) I 
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once heard her, when she little thought I was listening, say, in 
faltering accents, "Ah! if he had really loved me, would he not 
have declared his passion when I became a widow?" 

Doctor. Did she? (Aside.) She loves me still ! Dear Cleo- 
patra! 

FANirs". Who can she mean? I should so like to know. Per- 
haps, doctor, you'll help me to find out; but here she comes 
(looking towa/rds c. Doctor gives a violent start). Why, what's 
the matter? 

Doctor. Nothing; only a sort of a kind of a— of a — I scarce- 
ly know whether I am standing on my head or my heels! 

Fanny. On your head, of course! 

Doctor. I thought so. 

Mrs. p. (heard mithout). Joseph! Joseph! 

Doctor (aside). I can't meet her yet. The agitation — ^the 
trepidation — the perturbation — the — 

Fanny. Perhaps you'd better retire, doctor, (aside) or else he'll 
be flopping down on his knees to mamma before I've prepared 
her for the shock! 

JShUer Mrs. Pelican at r. h., followed hy Joseph. 

Mrs. p. Joseph, inform your master that I shall dine in my 
own apartment. 

[Joseph hows and goes out r. h. Doctor meets Mrs. 
Pelican as sJie comes down — looks tenderly at h&r — 
clasps his hands, and gives a deep sigh; then hurries 
up — stops a^ain at c. — turns— gives her anotTier ten- 
der look — another deep sigh, and hurries out at c. 

Mrs. p. (watching Doctor in astonishment). Why, what's the 
matter with the man? 

Fanny (aside). It's your turn now, mamma! You wanted to 
get a husband for me; so as one good turn deserves another, I'll 
Bee if I can't find one for you ! 
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Mrs. p. (ande). I must find out who this "girlish fancy "of 
hers is. (Aloud,) Come here, Fanny. Of course your happiness 
is all I desire! 

Fannt. And it's all /desire too, mammal 

Mrs. p. Then have confidence in your mother — ^your only 
mother! Tell me the name of the young man who has won your 
affections. 

Fanny. You asked me if I had any one in my eye, and I said 
I hiidi but I didn't tell you he was a young man. The fact is, 
mamma, I've been so often told that I am so giddy, so thoughtless, 
so flighty, that I selected some one of maturer years; he would 
give me the benefit of his experience — his advice— his— his — 

Mrs. p. Maturer years? 

Fanny. Yes ! Besides, he has known me so long! — ever since 
I was a tiny little mite. He used to dandle me on his knee, and 
buy me dolls and toys and sweeties and hardbake and elecam- 
pane, and all that sort of thing! 

Mrs. p. (aside): Known her for years! (SudderUy.) Mercy on 
us! can she be alluding to " Vicessimus?" 

Fanny. But, ma dear, that which attracted more than all was 
the respectful, I may say the affectionate^ terms in which he al- 
ways speaks of you. 

Mrs. p. Does he ? (Aside. ) Poor fluttering heai-t, be still ! Dear 
Vicessimus! He hain't, then, quite forgot his Cleopatra! (Aloud.) 
But is Doctor Prettywell— f or it surely must he he to whom 
your remarks apply — 

Fanny. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. p. (aside). I thought so. (Aloud.) Is he aware of your 
somewhat foolish partiality? 

Fanny. I think so. He'll tell you why! Whenever he used 
to call, and we happened to be sitting side by side — I mean you 
and I, mamma— I noticed that he always kept his eye flxed ou 
us, and it always made me blush so. 
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Mrs. p. {aside). Poor simple child. She flatters herself that 
it was on her that Vicessimus's enamoured glances were riveted. 

Fanny. And don't you recollect the last time he took us to 
the theatre, how attentive, how polite he was to you? 

Mrs. p. Yes. I rememher he brought me three oranges and 
an ounce of acidulated drops into our box. 

Fanny. And if you only had heard him just now, when I 
told him how shamefully you had been treated here ! ** What! 
he exclaimed, turning quite red in the face and tearing his hair 
out inhandfuls. ''What! Dare to offer such an affront to so 
good, so amiable, so excellent a woman — a woman bom to com- 
mand, born to be beloved!" 

Mrs. P. Did he? 

Enter Joseph at r. h. 

Joseph. Please, ma'am— and wishes to know if you are dis- 
engaged? 

Mrs. p. I'll come to him. (ExU Joseph r. h.) How shall I 

meet him? how conceal my feelings ? Once more, poor little 

fluttering heart, be still! (Aside, and looking atYAsrsY). Poor 

Fanny! I shall be sorry to cut her out; but constancy like Vi- 

cessimus's deserves, and shall have, its reward! 

[Exit at R. h. 

Fanny. There! I flatter myself I've managed that rather clev- 
erly. I've given tranquillity to Jeremiah, happiness to Gteorgina ; 
I've got mamma a husband, and — But stop a bit! who's to get 
one for mef Oh dear, dear! I haven't half done yet! 

Enter Mrs. Major very hurriedly at c. 

Mrs. Major. Oh! what shall I do? what shall I do? 

Fanny. Gkorgina dear, what's the matter? 

Mrs. Major. Oh, Fanny, such an event! I quite forgot to 
tell you that a person — I can't call him a gentleman— has been 
following me about everywhere in the most persevering, the 
most audacious manner, for the last month! 
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Faknt. What a contrast to Augustus! 

Mrs. Major. And at last he has actually had the effrontery to 
write to me. A groom called just now with a letter, and was in 
the act of giving it to Mary, with strict injunctions to deliver it 
to me, and to me only, when my husband suddenly appeared and 
snatched the letter out of his hand. 

Fanny (aside). Something more for me to do! I shall never 
get my work done here! 

Mrs. Major. He must have read the letter by this time! Oh, 
what, what will he think of me? But here he comes! and what 
a dreadful temper he looks in! 

Enter Major hurriedly at c, looking very wUd and agitaied, a let- 
ter in his hand; comes foi-ward, 

l^kJOB. {folding his arms and assuming a iragie attitude). So, 
madam; I repeat ''So, madam!" You may tremble at the sight 
of your hitherto too confiding but now indignant husband 1 

Mrs. Major. But, Jeremiah dear — 

Major. Don*t "Jeremiah dear *' me! Are you aware, unhap- 
py woman, that I might give you in charge to the police? No, 
I don't mean that — that I might insist on a separation? or call 
your ignoble accomplice out and shoot him? — which I would do, 
if I were sure he wouldn't shoot m>e f But no ! I prefer to ex- 
pose, to unmask you! 

Miter Mrs. Pelican hastily at c, followed by Doctor. 

Mrs. p. What is all this disturbance about? What has hap- 
pened? 

Major. YouVe arrived just in time! I only wish the en- 
tire universe were assembled in this breakfast -room to hear 

me! 

'M.ns.'M.AJOB.ijshrugginghersTioulders). Pshaw! they could only 
laugh at your absurd suspicions! 

Major. Suspicions? Come, I like that, when I have the proofs 
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— you hear, madam, the proofs of your misconduct! — this letter, 
madam t this letter! (produdfig letter arid flourishing it), 

Mk8. p. a letter! 

Kajor. Tes! listen, and shudder! (taking letter out of enve- 
lope, which he letsfaU on stage, then reading in an impressive tone). 
" Star of my life, idol of my heart!" That's pretty well to be- 
gin with! {Beading again.) ''Ever since the God of Love first 
presented you to my enraptured orbs!" (Aside.) What does the 
fellow mean by ''orbs?" {Beading again.) "I have loved you" 
— point of admiration; here it is, there^s no mistake about the 
point of admiration! (showing letter to Mbs. P. and Doctor). 
But that's not all! {Beads again.) "In order to bask in your 
divine presence, I am prepared to sweep every obstacle from my 
path." There's a sanguinary ruflSan! Of course Pm one of the 
obstacles to be swept away! 

Mrs. p. And how is the letter signed? 

Major. There is no signature ! 

Fanny {aside). That's fortunate! {picking up the envelope un- 
seen and putting it in her pocket). 

Major (to Mrs. Major). Now, madam, what have you to 
say? 

Mrb. Major. Simply this, that I am more than ever indignant 
at your preposterous and odious suspicions. 

Fanny {suddenly confronting Major). So am I! You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Jeremiah I and so ought you, mamma, 
and so ought everybody ! And what's more, I'm determined 
that poor, dear, innocent Georgina shall be no longer unjustly 
accused ! 

^^••^•[ What's that? 
^ Major. S 

Fanny. I dare say I shall be scolded, but I'm used to that; in 
fact, I rather like it; and after all it was sure to be found out 
sooner or later; in a word — that letter — . 

Mrs. P. Well? 
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Fanny. Was intended for me f 

Mrs. Major (aside to Tier). Fanny I 

Fanny (aside to h&r). Hush! I'm engaged in a little business 
of my oion nowl 

Mrs. P For you? 

Fanny. Yesl although I particularly told him not to write to 
me. 

Mrs. P. Told him? Told who f 

Fanny. Augustus! 

Mrs. P. Who's Augustus? 

Fanny. My Augustus, of course! 

Mrs. Major. I can confirm Fanny's words, having been in 
possession of the whole particulars for the last hour. 

Major. Have you? Then, perhaps, you can furnish us with 
Augustus's other name — if he's got one (satirieaUy). 

Mrs. Major. Certainly — Noodle. 

Fanny (very quicUy). No— Boodle ! 

Doctor. Augustus Boodle? Let me see! of course! I first met 
him at Cheltenham! 

Fanny. So did I. 

Doctor. He was only a lad then, and was going into the 
army — to distinguish himself, as he said. 

Fanny. I can't say whether he did distinguish liimAdf, but I 
know that he very soon distinguished me ! 

Doctor. The Boodles of Gloucestershire. There's not a more 
respected family in the county! Come, my dear Mrs. Pelican, 
if you'll take my advice, you'll not hesitate in accepting Augus- 
tus Noodle — I mean Boodle — as a son-in-law ! 

Mrs. p. Well, I'll think the matter over, and then, perhaps, I 
may say yes. 

Fanny (coaadngly). Suppose you say yes first, mamma, and 
think the matter over afterwards? 

Mrs. p. (ironicaUy). But, Fanny, what about a certain party of 
'*m>aturer years/' on whose experience you proposed to rely? 
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Fanny. Let me ask you, mamma, would it have been dutiful 
in a daughter to deprive her mother of the object of her early 
affection? 

Majob. What's that ? ' ' Early affection 1"— * ' object I" 

Mbs. p. Tes; there stands the object (pointing to Doctob). 
In a word, I have been induced to accept the hand of Doctor 
Prettywell, from his many amiable qualities and (aside to Doc- 
tor) his constancy. Here, Yicessimus (holding her hand out to 
him). . 

Doctob. Thanks, Cleopatra (taking her hand and kissing it). 

Majob (very timidly to Mbs. Major). Georgina, can you for- 
give your Jeremiah? I don't know how I may look^ but you've 
no idea how smaM I feel. 

Mrs. Major. This once I dol but remember, this once only. 
There (giving hefr hand to Major). 

Major. Then, in spite of all petty domestic discords, every- 
body is happy at last. 

Fanny. Which only proves the truth of the old adage, that 
"After a storm comes a calm." 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 



EXPRESS! 

ft 3&a(ltDas 3ftomance» In #ne Compartment 

{Adapted from the French.) 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE.. 
A Lady. A Gbntlbman. a Railway Guabd. 

[The action is supposed to take place in a first-class railway-car- 
riage, travelling on a certain line between a certain place and anoth- 
er certain place.] 

Scene.— -4 plain interior, supposed to represerU a eompa/rtment in 
a first-class raUway-ea/rriage ; door in flat at c—the entrance 
—four easy-chairs placed two and two opposite the others, repre- 
senting the seats—on the second chair at l. h. an open news- 
paper. 

Th£ actor playin^f the pa/rt of the gentleman enters at door c. in 
light overcoat, with traveUing-bag, hat-box, and railway-rug over his 
arm; Tie places the bag, hat-box, and rug on first cJiair, l. h., and 
advances, ca/p in hand, and, after sundry bows, proceeds to explain 
the scene to the audience. Ladies and gentlemen: The little piece 
we are about to present to you is supposed to take place in a 
first-class compartment of a railway-carriage, travelling express 
from— from—Plymouth to London; shall we say Plymouth to 
London?— very well— Plymouth to London. You will also be 
good enough to see in the humble individual who is now ad- 
dressing you, a deputy- assistant -deputy -inspector of Govern- 
ment prisons, returning from an official visit to that well-known 
and, judging from the constant stream of applications for ad- 
mission, highly popular convict establishment at — at — Dart- 
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mouth; Bhall we say Dartmouth?— be it so, well say Dartmouth I 
Our first idea, in order to impart a greater reality to the situation, 
was to place before you a regular train with locomotive, etc., 
etc., all complete, and for this purpose we applied to a certain 
railway company for the loan of one; but the secretary, in reply, 
said that the only materials he could offer us were cattle-trucks 
and coal-wagons, all the passenger rolling-stock being in requi- 
sition, owing to the unusual number they had smashed up dur- 
ing the year. He certainly offered us the use of ad engine, but 
at the same time candidly gave us to understand that it was a 
little bit rusty, and wouldn't stand the slightest pressure; he 
further added that if the knob of the steam • whistle shotUd 
happen to knock out the front teeth of any of the audience, 
we were not to blame him if we had a few compensation actions 
to sustain! — and so onl Altogether the alternative was so dis- 
mal that we decided on sacrificing a flaming line in our play -bill 
about "flashing* express," "real steam," "genuine foot- warm- 
ers," which we had composed for the occasion, and to fall back 
upon the best scene that our stage-carpenter and property-man 
could prepare for us. 

We must, therefore, ask you to bring your imaginations to our 
aid, and to fancy you see in that door and in these four easy- 
chairs the interior of a first-class compartment of a railway-car- 
riage, and to imagine further that I have passed the night in one 
of them, and am at the present moment still enjoying a pro- 
found sleep. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, permit me to enter into my 
part, to seat myself in the snuggest corner I can find, and to re- 
sume my interrupted nap ! {makes a profound bow to audience, 
goes up stage, and seats himself on the first chair, l. h. ; puts on his 
traveUing-cap, wraps himAdf up in the raUway-rug, after having 
placed on the second chair, l., his traveUing-bag, a railway guide, 
and a pa/per-knife ; he then yawns on>ce or tviice, then fdUs asleep, 
and after a time snores gently. I/>ud noise of train arriving, with 
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tteam^enffine, raUtoay-beU, and whittle, as the train ia eupposed to 
arriee and graduaUy to stop). 

GuABD {heard toithmtf), Reading! Change here for Guildford, 
Dorking, Reigate, Redhill! 

Voice (toithoiU). Guard, how long do we stop here? 

Guard (without). Ten minutes, sir! (Ories of ''Beading; 
change here,** etc., etc., etc., repeated^ and graduaXiy diminiahing, 
accompanied by noise of slamming doors, etc.) 

Gentleman (starting from his sleep). What's that? Who 
speaks of stopping ? I wonder what the time is ? (Looks at watch. ) 
Seven o'clock? (Opens door and looks out.) Broad daylight, I de- 
clare (dosing door again); then I must have slept the best part of 
the night! I don't even remember my travelling companion get- 
ting out; he seems to have forgotten his newspaper (taking up 
paper from chair). Not a very talkative fellow; in fact, he nev- 
er opened his mouth, except to put something into it — princi- 
pally Abernethys and peppermint -drops. By Jove, his Daily 
News is full of crumbs and caraways now!— a regular pantry! 

Guard (again heard unthout). Reading! Ten minutes to stop! 

Gentleman. Ten minutes to stop? Then I may as well get 
out and stretch my legs a bit (rises, puts railway-rug, guide, and 
traveUing-bag on his seat, and goes to door c. ; then caUs). Guard, 
whereabouts is the refreshment-bar? 

Guard (withoitt). This way, sir (Gentleman goes out at door 
c. towa/rds r. h. — short pause). 

The Ladt looks in at c. and stops; then enters withJtwo smaU par- 
cels and a bonnet-box. 

Lady. .Yes; all things considered, I decidedly prefer this car- 
riage to the ladies' compartment, where there's only room for 
one, and thea what should I do with my packages? . Besides, 
ladies are not so remarkably agreeable among themselves; while 
here — (looking about her). Let me see, which corner shall I take? 
J t^ii^l^ tbis will do (indicating the seat which the Gentleman Ao* 
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just left); one's face to the engine, and not so likely to be trou- 
bled by people getting in and out; yes, this will do very well in- 
deed! {during this she removes the Gentleman's effects from first 
chair l. h. to the opposite chair at r.) And after all, proviaod one 
has a gentleman for a travelling companion, a host of these little 
difficulties soon disappear! {Seats herself on first cliair l. h.). 
There! I shall do very nicely here— very nicely indeed! {Here 
the Gentleman appears outside at door c.) Some one's coming! 
one of the opposite sex! I hope a gentleman. Suppose I pretend 
to be asleep? I will! I'll shut my eyes, and then I shall be 
able to judge of his appearance I {wraps herself up so as to con- 
ceal her face t and pretends to be asleep). 

Gentleman {entering at door and stamping his feet). I feel all 
the better! Thanks to a glass of sherry and half a dozen rapid 
turns up and down the platform, the circulation is re-established; 
80 now for another dose of pins and needles. Holloa! what's 
this?— my seat taken, and all my things bundled away anyhow on 
another seat ! Well, of all the cool proceedings— ( To the Lady. ) 
I beg pardon, madam, but— Asleep ? Rather a sudden attack of 
drowsiness, considering she can't have been here more than five 
minutes! However, she's a lady— -at least she looks like one, 
though she is such a cool hand, and I can't be so ungallant as to 
turn her out, especially as she looks so snug and comfortable! I 
must take another corner! {He seats himself on second chair at l. 
u.,pa/rtly turning his hack to the Lady.) 

Lady {aside andpaHly uncovering her face). I knew these lit- 
tle difficulties would soon arrange themselves ! {toraps Jierself up 
as before). 

Gentleman {fidgeting about in his seat). I was much more 
comfortable in my own seat. There was a nice hollow for one's 
back there; but here there's a confounded lump that's positive- 
ly painful! I must confess I have found that women in general 
haven't the slightest hesitation in taking advantage of one if they 
possibly can. Here's an instance; just as I had got used to my 
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seat, in comes one of the weaker sez and turns me out bag and 
baggage! They know their power, and abuse it: too bad! Now 
(Rooking cuide <U Ladt) if my neighbor were but young —and 
pretty into the bargain— but no; catch a woman wrapping her- 
self up* like that when she is young {gaping) and pretty! {Ha 
head nods once or twice, and liefoMa asleep. ) 

GuAKD (without). Take your seats! Any more going on? 

Lady (cautiously peeping at Gentleman, then uncovering, and 
aside). So it seems I shall have no other travelling companion 
but this gentleman I (Bere loud railway-whistle heard, and noise of 
train starting. ) We're oflf . (Looking a^GENTLEMAN again. ) I must 
say he appears to be perfectly harmless and inoffensive. (Gen- 
tleman snores. ) What did he say ? (A louder snore from Gentle- 
man). Well, if that's a specimen of his conversation, it isn't like- 
ly to compromise one ! (AnotTier snore. ) I may as well go to sleep 
myself, and then, perhaps, I may be able to join in the conversation 
too ! ( Wraps herself upf but this time allows her f dee to remain un- 
covered; closes her eyes; pause.) 

Gentleman (suddenly waking and shifting his position). De- 
cidedly, of all the uncomfortable seats this is the most uncom- 
fortable. I should like to know what they stuff their cushions 
with; I feel as if I'd got a quartern loaf at my back! (Taking a 
rapid glance at Lady, tTien, in a savage tone.) 8?ie seems comfort- 
able enough! How absurd — how ridiculous of me not to have 
demanded — not to have in-sis-ted. {Looking again at JjAHY.) By 
Jove, she is young! and by no means bad-looking! Bad-look- 
ing! she's pretty — ve7*y pretty — excessively pretty! and to think I 
should have actually gone to sleep in her presence! One never 
knows what one does in one's sleep; luckily, I never snore; that's 
one comfort! (Takes off his travelling-cap, arranges his hair, era- 
vat^ etc.) How soundly she sleeps — ^if she does sleep! (in doubt^. 
When one is reaUy asleep — I mean fast asleep — it isn't usual to 
wear a smile on one's face; on the contrary, one's face generally 
gets ugly! I'll be bound that just now I was positively hideous! 
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{]Be e(mg7i8 loudly, the Lady moves.) She wakes! (Suddenly and 
loudly.) What a beautiful country! what a lovely green on those 
meadows! QuAHy keeps sUerice.) I'll try again! (Still louder.) How 
unusually beautiful are the autumn tints, especially so early in 
the spring! (Pattse; aside.) Ko response? She must have taken 
a sleeping draught! 

Ladt {pretending to wake). A thousand pardons, sir; did you 
speak? 

Gkntleman. I was merely observing what a lovely meadow 
on those greens! I mean (anotTier paused I hear the harvest is 
likely to be a plentiful one, although I'm told that turnips are 
backward; I haven't heard anything about carrots. 

Lady (fn an indifferent tone). I beg pardon; were you speak- 
ing to me? (Aside,) Some gentleman farmer, evidently. 

GENTiiEMAiq (nettled, and imitating Tier — aside). "Were you 
speaking to me?" I rather think I was speaking to her! Holloa! 
she's oft to sleep again! No one can call Tier particularly wide- 
awake. Well, since she's off into land of dreams again, I don't 
see why I shouldn't indulge in a cigarette (ta>Tces out some cigarette 
papers, toba4Xo poucTi, spreads tTiem on Tits knees and proceeds to 
maTce a dga/rette; then stops). Stop, though! I can't smoke with- 
out first asking her permission ; of course not ! (Aloud, and cough- 
ing. ) Ahem ! ( Watching her.) Sound as a top ! Try again ! ( Cough- 
ing louder. ) Ahem ! ( TTie Lady opens Tier eyes and moves impatient- 
ly — oMde.) That did it! • 

Gentleman (apologetically). My cough is rather troublesome, 
ma'am. 

Lady. I find it so— very! 

Gentleman (aside). Well! that's about the rudest thing I've 
heard for some time! (Aloud.) I was about to ask you whether 
you object to the smell of tobacco? 

Lady. Oh, not at all, sir! 

Gentleman. Thank you! (proceeds to maTce his cigarette, and 
a>bout to light it). 

8 
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Lady. I mean, not till it's lighted! 

Gentleman. Oh, I see; and then you do? 

Lady. Very much, indeed! 

Gentleman. Even when you are asleep? (in an insinitating 
tone). 

Lady {dowly and decmvely). Whether I am awake or asleep, 
sir! 

Gentleman (aside). Now that's what I call selfish— just as if 
the smoke coiUd get up her nose when her eyes are shut! (put- 
ting away his smoking apparatus. Aside). I must say I have met 
more agreeable young ladies — very much more agreeable— in fact, 
I may say I never remember meeting one less agreeable. Well, 
I sha'n't disturb the " Sleeping Beauty " again in a hurry. Now 
for another nap! (sulkily c/ra/ms smoking apparatus into his pocket, 
draws his ca/p very much aver his head, stands up, folds hirasdf up 
in his rug, and then flounces down on his seat again^ partiaMy turn- 
ing his ba>ck to the Lady). 

Lady, (slowly turning her head and taMng a glance at Gen- 
tleman). Well, I must confess he put away his smoking appa- 
ratus with a very good grace! (Sees newspaper.) Some one has 
left a newspaper! (Taking newspaper and reading.) Urn, um! 
Plymouth Gazette. "Foreign News," "Paris Fashions," "Ear- 
ly Strawberries." What's this? " Escape of a convict. We learn 
that Benjamin Burkshaw, a criminal of the most desperate char- 
acter, effected his escape from Dartmoor prison yesterday. The 
following is his description: Age, not exactly known; eyes, noth- 
ing peculiar; wears a long black beard — has probably cut it off; 
walks slightly lame with one leg, uncertain which; supposed to 
have directed his steps towards London, or in some other direc- 
tion." Dear me! it is just possible he may be in this very train! 
(looking aside at the Gentleman, then reading again). "Middle 
height" (looking a^ain at Gentleman); "inclined to be stout" 
(another look at Gentleman); he's so rolled up in his rug one 
can't judge! (Beads again.) " Slightly bald, with a scar on left 
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aide of forehead " (here the Gentleman in 7iis sleep hastily puUs 
his traveUing-cap over his forehead; the Lady gives a sudden start, 
and recoils as far as possible from the Gentleman). How very 
suddenly he pulled his cap over his forehead — and the left side 
of it too ! Pshaw I how foolish, how absurd of me ! (Beads paper 
again, and then closes her eyes once more.y 

Gentleman (rousing himself). It's no use I I can't get a wink 
of sleep, except by fits and starts — principally starts! (Looking 
at Lady.) Still asleep ! and no book to read except this *' Illus- 
trated Guide through England and Wales." However, thafs 
better than *' Bradshaw." (During above he has taken a book out 
of his bag, and cuts the lea/ves with a paper-knife; turns over leaves.) 
What's this ? (Beads. ) ' ' Maidenhead. It was in the neighborhood 
of this picturesque town that the famous Dick Turpin — " (Here 
the Lady and Gentleman are suddenly thrown forward.) 

Lady (alarmed). What a shock 1 Has anything happened? 

Gentleman (indifferently). Nothing of consequence 1 merely 
the train passing over something — or somebody! 

Lady (aside). Rather an unfeeling remark! (Aloud.) Can 
you tell me where we are, sir? I am quite a stranger to this 
line. 

Gentleman. We should be near Slough. You may not be 
aware, madam, that it was here that — (taking a peep aside at his 
hook)—**i\x2X the famous Dick Ihirpin" — you've heard of Dick 
Turpin, of course — the celebrated highwayman? (Lady sfiakes 
her head). Well, it was here that he was in the habit of spend- 
ing his leisure hours — I mean when he'd nothing better to do — 
in — in (taking another peep at book) — "in planting potatoes I" — 
Poor Dick! my great-grandfather saw him hanged! 

\iKDY (shocked). Hanged? 

Gentleman. Yes — I forget exactly what for — something 
about putting an old lady on the kitchen fire! 

Lady (indignantly). Surely, never was a fate more richly de- 
wrvedl 
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Gentleman. On the contrary, she was quite a respectable 
sort of old body I 

Lady (ahud, and in a satirical tone). Thanks, sir, for your 
kind and interesting information ! 

Gentleman (modestly). Don't mention it, I beg! 

Lady (aside). A newi^aper correspondent, perhaps! I prefer 
that to a farmer! 

Gentleman (after a short pause). I find the sun rather too J 
warm on this side of the carriage, madam— will it inconvenience 
you if I take this seat? (indicating first chair at r.). 

Lady. Not in the least! Indeed, I should have the less right 
to object, as I am afraid I have appropriated yours; and by far 
the more comfortable one, I suspect! 

Gentleman. You simply foresaw that I should offer it to 
you, madam! 

Lady. Oh, sir! (botoing). 

Gentleman. Oh, madam ! (botoing ; he removes things from 
where tlie Lady had placed them, and seats himself opposite to lisr). 

Lady (aside). Really a very pleasant, agreeable fellow ! 

Gentleman (aside). Her full face is even better than her pro- 
file! (Aloud^ and in a sentimental tone.) Ah, madam ! would it 
were in my power to prolong this pleasant journey — this delight- 
ful <e^«-<i-^fe.' 

Lady (;mth dignity). Sir! 

Gbntlehlan (aside). That's no go! \Aloud.) I mean, madam, 
that one seems to travel too fast nowadays! (Lady eocpresses sur- 
prise.) In fact, we're aU too fast! 

Lady (severely). Sir! 

Gentleman (aside). That's no go ! (Ahud.) We've only to 
contrast the present with the time when the wife of one of our 
ancient kings traversed the whole of England by easy stages of 
five miles a day! 

Lady. Of whom do you speak? 

Gentleman. Of— of — (Aside>i Hang me if I know ! (Alou^) 
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Of Tabitha— I mean Elgitha, the wife of— Edmund — Sobersides— 
I should say Ironsides ! But without going quite so far back, 
madam, I confess I often regret the days of those heavy old stage- 
coaches called "High-flyers," "Eclipses," and "Rockets." 

Lady (smiling). Because they went so slowly? 

Gentleman. Precisely. Still, it had its advantages — it gave 
one an opportunity to make the acquaintance of one's travelling 
companions — to establish a friendly feeling — perhaps one of a 
more tender nature ! {with a tender look at the Lady). 

Lady (with a stare of astonishment). Sir! 

Gentleman (aside). It's no use. I won't try any more 1 (Aloudy 
and in a more colloquial tone.) Besides, in a stage-coach there was 
always the chance of one of those little adventures that so often 
happened on the road ! 

Lady. You mean attacks by highwaymen, such as joxa friend 
Mr. — Turpin — ^who had a weakness for putting respectable old 
ladies on the kitchen fire? (smiling satirically — then, changing her 
tone). I remember myself a certain event which happened some 
five or six years ago when we were travelling. 

Gentleman. Wef You and your pa and ma, probably? 

Lady. My husband and 1 1 

Gentleman. Husband ? you are married, ma'am ! actually, 
positively married? 

Lady. Alas, sir! (sighing). 

Gentleman (aside). I see ! an unhappy union ! — ^an ill-assorted 
match — poor soul! (Aloicd.) Ah, madam, you are not the only 
one of your too confiding sex who have found marriage a bed 
of roses — I mean, of nettles, instead of one of nettles — I mean 
roses! 

Lady. But, sir— you mistake — alas, sir, I am a widow! 

Gentleman. A widow? I'm delighted to hear it! No, I'm 
not! of course not! I deeply sympathize with you — as I always 
do with widows — I know what it is myself. But you mustn't 
give way — ^you'll get used to it in time— like the eels — no, not 
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like the eels — ^but you were about to mention sdihe adventure 
which happened to you while travelling with— the late lamented. 
{yaue heard of train graduaUy stopping — engine, ra/Utoay-beUy whM- 
Ue, etc,) 

YoiCB {otUside, graduaUy a/pproaching). "Slough! Slough 1 
change for Windsor; all tickets ready." 

Gentleman {angrily). All tickets ready! these railway com- 
panies are perfectly absurd, with their mania for examining tick- 
ets! (feeling in hi$ pocket). 

Lady {smiUng), Another advantage of the good old coaching 
days! 

Gentleman. Yes, quite so! (feeling again in his pockets, one 
after the other). Ah! here it is— no, it isn't — ^how very odd; now 
I've got it — no, I haven't! (diving in his pockets again). 

Lady. I'm afraid you've lost your ticket, sir. 

Gentleman. Oh no! I haven't lost it — only I can't find it! 

Lady. You may have dropped it? (looking a>bout on floor). 

Gentleman. Pray don't trouble yourself; I shall be sure to 
find it — (aside) as soon as I've paid for another! (Aloud.) Ill just 
speak to the station-master. Excuse me a moment? (Ladt bows, 
Gentleman exit at c, and disappears towards jj. h.) 

Lady. Poor fellow! no wonder he dislikes railways if he's in 
the habit of losing his ticket every time he travels! 

GuABD appea/rs at door c. 

Guard (fe>LADY). Ticket, please, ma'am? (Takes ticket, and re- 
turns it to Lady.) Thank you, ma'am. (Seeing the Gentleman's 
^, etc., on sSat.) These things belong to you, ma'am? 

Lady. Oh no! 

Guard. Has any one left this carriage? 

Lady. Yes! a gentleman — not a minute ago. 

Guard (sulkily). How can I examine people's tickets when 
they get out at every station? 

Lady. He fancies he has lost his ticket. 
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GvASD (susptdondy). Lost his ticket?— what m pity! (Atide,) 
That's an old dodge! {Aloud.) Is the gentlenuui one of your 
party, ma'am? 

Ladt. Oh dear no! only so far as we are journeying in the 
same compartment. 

GuABD (excimimng the Gentlsican's bag). No name on his 
travelling-bag — ^that's queer! We're expected to keep both eyes 
open on this line, ma'am — only yesterday we nabbed a desperate 
bank forger at this very station; and we're on the lookout for an 
escaped convict to-day! 

Ladt (aside). An escaped convict? that dreadful Mr. Burkshaw, 
no doubt? Not a very cheerful subject of conversation — ^I'm 
rea]]y getting quite nervous! (eoUeeUng her packages and rising), 

GuAKD. Going to get out, ma'am? 

Ladt. Yes, I should prefer the ladies' compartment. 

GuABD. No room there, ma'am; eight of 'em already, besides 
babies! 

Ladt. I may get into another carriage, I presume? 

Guard. Certainly, ma'am. Gk)od-day, ma'am (goes out at door). 

Ladt. Stop! stop! Help me out! Guard! guard! {eaUing). 

Guard (outside). Can't stop now, ma'am. Train just going on. 

Ladt. This is really too bad ! Can't even change carriages on 
this line, which seems to be especially patronized by the crimi- 
nal classes! But pshaw! I'm alarming myself unnecessarily. 
Is it likely that this gentleman— and he m a gentleman— who 
seems to be on intimate terms with the wife of Edmund Iron- 
sides—can possibly have any connection with — How absuid of 
me! I really ought to be ashamed of myself. (Seeing the paper- 
f^ife which the Gentleman ha>s left on seat. ) What a strange-look- 
ing paper-knife — quite a formidable weapon! Is it si, paper- 
knife? it looks more like a stiletto! (Taking up paper-knife very 
caTefuUy between her finger and thumb, and then quickly dropping it 
cgdin). Such an instrument as that was never made to cut leaves! 
It looks much adapted to— (Shuddering. ) How ridiculous of me ! 
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My silly fears are running away with me again. Ha, ha, ha I 
{fcTcmg a laugh). 
Guard (toithaut). Take your seats! 

Gentlbman hurries in at c. The Lady suddenly stops laughing, 
and gets as far as she can into her corner, 

Gentleicak. I've found my ticket! I knew I should the mo- 
ment I bought another. {Takes his seat. T^^^Ladt). Where do 
you suppose it was? — ^you'll never guess. In my purse, where 
I always put my tickets! Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady (aside). He had a ticket, then? 

Gentleman. It is very kind of you to interest yourself in the 
misfortunes of a stranger (bamng). 

Lady. Is it not natural? 

Gentleman. It seems to be so to you, madam (bowing again 
and moving a little towards Lady, wJio retreats). 

Lady (aside). If I could only induce him to remove his travel- 
ling-cap—not that I should discover the slightest scar on his 
forehead — I should then be completely reassured. (Suddenly.) 
Pardon me — is not that a friend of yours bowing to you on the 
other platform? (indicating the audience). 

Gentleman. Bowing to me? where? (putting his ?iand to his 
cap). 

Lady (pointing). There! (Aside.) Now for it! 

Gentleman (lowering his hand a^ain withovi removing his 
cap). No, ma'am, I don't know him ; besides, he's not bowing 
to me. 

Lady {aside). That's a failure! 

Gentleman. Holloa! Somebody's been moving my things! 

Lady. Yes, the guard! — he seemed curious — I might say 
anxious — to ascertain if your name was on your travelling-bag! 

Gentleman. Very inquisitive of him I Why should I make 
my name public property?— there may be reasons why I should 
fi^tf — ^pressing reasons! You can understand that, madam? 
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Lady. Y — est I'm afraid I can— I mean, of course I can I 
Gentleicait. But, as I was saying, the interest you have so 
kindly taken in me — a perfect stranger — 

Ladt {;oery quickly). Not at all, sir; on the contrary! No — 
that is — 

Gentleman. Permit me to continue. That interest, I repeat, 
comes naturally to pou, blessed, as I'm sure you are, with so 
sweet, so gentle, so affectionate a disposition. 

Lady {oerp quickly). Quite the reverse, I assure you, sir— IVe 
a dreadful temper! 

Gentleman. Again : that charming hand is not less charac- 
teristic; it requires but one glance at those delicately tapered 
fiDgers — (About to take her hand; Lady hastily withdraws it.) 
Lady (aside). I do believe the man's going to make love to 
me! 

Gentleman. But stay: I see one line here that is singularly 
prominent; permit me (taking Lady's hand). 

Lady (aside). I'm quite at his mercy! Not the slightest use 
my screaming! 

Gentleman Q^ooking ai her hand). Yes, a very sudden inter- 
section, threatening, I fear, some personal danger. 

Lady (ala/rmed). Yes, very likely! (Aside.) How intently he 
fixes his eyes on my diamond ring! 

Gentleman. But were you not saying that you had once been 
exposed to some peril in travelling? 
Lady. Yes; but I was not alone then. 
Gentleman. The "late lamented," I presume? 
Lady. Yes; we were attacked by robbers in crossing the 
Pyrenees! (Very quickly.) Not that I particularly object to rob- 
bers! In fact, I rather like them! (Aside.) I may as well try 
what a little flattery will do. 

Gentleman (stiU holding her hand). You have a remarkably 
fine diamond here, madam! 
Lady. Yes, a very good imitation, isn't it? 
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GsirrLEicAK. Excuse me. I cannot mistake a diamond— no, 
no; I've had too many pass through my hands to do that! 

Ladt (aside). I'm afraid he hast 

Gentleman. And yet there's a flaw in it — ^if you'll allow me, 
I'll point it out to you. ^Looking about, then suddenly taking up 
the paper-knife; the LATy-f screams.) I'm afraid I alarmed you! 

Lady {trying to he calm). Oh dear no! and if you've quite done 
examining my hand — 

Gentleman. Quite, madam! (releasing her h^nd). 

Lady. And you detect no further threatening of — personal 
danger? 

Gentleman. None whatever! 

Lady. Then you are a believer in spiritualism and phrenol- 
ogy, and all that sort of thing? 

Gentleman. Certainly I am! May I ask, madam, if you have 
ever examined the head of a criminal? 

Lady (shocked). Never, sir! 

Gentleman. Perhaps you have never even been brought into 
personal contact with one? 

Lady. Certainly not, sir; though I'm sure I should feel the 
greatest pity for him — I should, indeed! (in a commiserating 
tone). 

Gentleman. Understand me; I don't allude to the milder 
class of criminals, such as thieves, robbers, forgers, burglars, and 
such like; but one of those desperate fellows who^who— in 
fact, who stick at nothing I By-the-bye, I have a collection here 
of photographs of some of our most notorious criminals, which 
I think would interest you. 

Lady (shuddering). Yes— intensely! 

Gentleman (opening his traveUing-bag). Ah ! (producing a re- 
Mver) there's rather a curious story connected with this re- 
volver! 

Lady (alarmed, and trying to look un^xmcemed). Indeed? 

Gentleman. I never travel without one — every chamber 
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loaded and ready for use, so that I have six lives at my disposal 
—a very comfortable feeling to have! Don't you think so? 

Lady. Yes, very much so, indeed! 

Gentlbmai^. Here are the photographs (producing packet^ ; 
here is one of them {about to show a portrait). No, I make a 
mistake; this is one of myself. 

Lady {agTuigf). Yours? 

Gentlbman (mdling). iTes! this is the one! (presenting a Bed- 
oTid portrait). You'll observe a remarkable protuberance of 
this part of the skull (pointing to it); that's the organ of destruC' 
tiveness. I have it myself, only not quite so strongly developed! 
(touching his head) \ don't you perceive it? 

Lady. Yes — I — seel But I confess I cannot understand how 
you happen to be in possession of these rema/rkably interesting^ 
works of art? 

Gentleman (smiling), A very simple matter— my occupation 
necessitates my associating with this particular class of "her 
Majesty's subjects " — as I happen to be — 

Lady (quickly). Hush! I know! You need not tell me I 

Gentleman (anxiously). What is the matter? You are posi- 
tively trembling — with cold, no doubt! Allow me to wrap this 
nig round you. ' 

Lady. No, no! 

Gentleman. Nay, I insist! (placing his rug round Lady's 
feet). 

Lady. But you will feel the want of it yourself, especially as 
it seems you have passed the night in the train ! 

Gentleman. Exactly! Six hours ago I was in Dartmoor 
Prison! 

Lady. Dartmoor! (Aside.) He confesses it! 

Gentleman (smiling). Not a very attractive residence. I 
would gladly have left it before, but, unfortunately, I was de- 
tained! 

Lady. Detained! 
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Gentleman (smiling). I may say chained to it — by my con- 
founded profession! 

Ladt {(Mide). He calls it a profesdon! 

Gentleman. There's no saying how long the Home Secre- 
tary might have kept me there; but I couldn't stand it any 
longer, so I managed to make my escape, and now I'm free 
once morel 

Ladt (suddenly starting up with a scream). Stop, sirl Don't 
say any morel Have pity on me, for mercy's sakel (falling on 
Tier knees and clasping her hands). 

Gentleman (astounded). My dear madam — 

IiIldy (hysterically). I know who you are; I know all about 
the scar on your forehead! But I won't betray you — I won't, in- 
deed! Here, take my purse! — take my watch! (thrusting the 
articles into tlie Gentleman's hands)— aU I have, good Mr. Burk- 
shaw! — but spare my life! 

Gentleman. Your life? Mr. Burkshaw? What — what do 
you mean? 

Lady. Mercy! mercy! 

Gentleman (seriously). My dear madam ! Pray compose your- 
self ! You have evidently fallen into some strange error; in a 
word, I happen to be — 

Lady. Yes, yes! I know who you happen to be! Take my 
advice and jump out of the train! 

Gentleman (astonisTied). Jump out of the train? Madam, 
your strange conduct compels me to be serious! In a word, I 
have the honor to be a Government inspector of prisons! 

Lady. Eh? What? You— an inspector of prisons? 

Gentleman. Yes, madam (taking off his cap and hovnng to 
Lady). 

Lady (eagerly looking at Gentleman's forehead). And— you 
haven*t got a scar on your forehead? Oh, sir! if you only knew 
how delighted I am that you haven't got a scar on your fore- 
head! 



GENTLEieAN (ffewUdend). A scar on my f ardmid? {fBeUng ku 
forehead). But may I ask what has suggested to yoa all these 

DotioQS aboat thieves and robbers? 
Ladt. Why, you've been talking about nothing dse for the 

last quarter of an hour! 

Gentleman (smiling). I beg your pardon. Ton certainly first 
began the conversation about these— ^n/iECTn^n. 

Ladt. Because you siud that you associated with them. 

Gentleican. Naturally, as an inspector of prisons. 

Lady. Then those portraits — in your possessicm? 

Gentleman. Were taken merely to forward the ends of 
justice! 

Ladt (with a sigh of relief). I understand it all! I can laugh 
at my folly now, which entirely arose from this silly newspaper 
paragraph — the sole cause of all my absurd terror. 

Gentleman. What newspaper paragraph? 

Ladt. Read this, sir (giving him newspaper). 

Gentleman (looking at paper , and then giving way to a loud 
laugh). Ha, ha, ha! Why, my dear madam, this is quite an old 
story! Our interesting friend, Mr. Burkshaw, happened to be 
shot in attempting his escape from Dartmoor more than twelve 
months ago ! ( Looking at date of newspaper. ) Of course, this paper 
is a year old — ^December, 1884! 

Lady. So it is! Oh, sir! what must you think of me? 

Gentleman (in a tender tone). May I tell you? That you are 
the most charming travelling companion — (Here noise of train 
stopping, engine, railway-whistle, etc., hea/rd) 

Voice (outside). Paddiugton! Paddington! (Lady and Gen- 
tleman both rise.) 

Gentleman (gdUanUy). I am staying some time in London, 
madam. Will you permit me to call upon you, if only to re- 
move from your mind any lingering doubt as to my perfect 
identity? 

Lady. With pleasure, sir! (Suddenly, and in a wry graciow 
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tone.) Oh, sir I how very good of you to be a €k)veTiuneiit in- 
spector of prisons! (holding out her hand to Gentlbmak^, ^Dha 
takes it and raieee it to his lips). 

Voice (again heard). Paddington! (The Gentlemak and 
Lady gathor their pa>ckages and bow to each other as the cxjrtain 

FALLS.) 



TAKEN FROM THE FRENCH. 

0(11 #Tfj|f]ial Cme^tetta, fu 0nt SUt. 



DRAMATIS PERSONJB. 

Sir Felix FRiTTirRL.T. j Colonel Coset. 
Arthur Vallance. i LAi>r Fritterlt. 

Mtrtle Vane. 

ScESB.— Sir Felix Fritterij^s Coantry-hoose. 

A Juindsamely furndshed apartment. Bay - window {practicable) 
with curtains a^ b. u. £., consercatory c, doors b. and l., couch 
atn.c.f chairs, piano, etc. Colonel discovered lying on couch, 
his handkerchief over his head — Arthub Vallance in morn- 
ing costume. 

Abth. QooMng ai Colonel). Still asleep! AnH yet I must 
awake him (striking a very loud chord on the piano). 

Col. (pulling handkerchief off his head and sitting bolt upright 
on couch). Come in! (iSi^ii^ Abthub.) Oh, it'syou? For good- 
ness' sake, Arthur, don't make such an infernal noise! Do you 
want to dislocate that implement of torture? 

Arth. Don't you like it, uncle? I thought you were fond of 
music! 

Col. You don't call that music, do you? (getting up fi^om 
couch). I accept your friend Fwtterly's invitation to his country- 
house for a few weeks' quiet — 

Abth. Well, you've got it, haven't you? 

Col. Don't interrupt me (snappisMy). 

Abth. I was merely anticipating — 
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GoL. Who the deuce wants you to anticipate! Take things 
as I do, and wait till they come round! My idea of a quiet life 
is to get up at eleven, when the world has been thoroughly aired 
by that beneficent warming-pan, the sun; next, breakfast at 
twelve — twelve's a lovely hour for breakfast — ^have the morn- 
ing papers all to yourself, and escape being dragged round the 
grounds like the rest of the visitors — to see the early peas, and 
the asparagus beds, and spring onions! 

Arth. Ha! ha! Well, what next? 

CoL. Breakfast over, a quiet nap; a bit of lunch at three; a 
heavenly slumber till dinner-time at seven; a cup of coffee, a 
cigar, and to bed at ten ! That's my idea of a rational, peaceful 
existence! 

Arth. You'd better by half shoulder your gun and have a 
pop at the partridges! 

CoL. Thankee — I never went out with a gun but once in my 
life, and then I shot a couple of dogs and a game-keeper; so I 
gave it up; for if I'd gone on as I began, dogs and game-keep- 
ers would have been at a premium long before this! 

Arth. Ah! it was a bad business for you, uncle, that you 
didn't take a wife. 

CoL. It would have been a precious deal worse for my wife if 
I had! 

Arth. Well, every one to his taste. What you call existence 
/ call a state of positive torpidity. It may suit you; but at my 
age a man hungers and thirsts after a little more excitement. 

CoL. Then why the deuce don't you take it? Go out fishing 
— ^in the duck-pond — or go and see the cows milked, or the pigs 
fed; or, better still, here's no end of excitement for you under 
your very nose. 

Arth. Where? 

CoL. At that window {pointing to toindow); gardener always at 
work rolling the lawn, or watering the flowers, or picking up 
worms, or killing slugs, and without the slightest fatigue for 
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you; all you have to do is ^o settle yourself down at the win- 
dow— 

Abth. Settle down, eh? My dear uncle, that's the very thing 
I want to do! In a word. Myrtle Vane— Lady Fritterly's sis- 
ter— 

Col. TJghl The old story over again, eh? Lady Fritterly's 
sister is a niceish sort of girl — 

Abth. ^indignantly), Niceish sort of girl! She's an angel! 

Col. Rubbish! Btoides, as I said before, you're too young to 
marry yet; wait another ten or fifteen years, and then begin to 
look about you. You haven't popped to her, have you? 

Arth. Popped? 

Col. Proposed! 

Abth. No! 

Col. Then how do you know she'd have you? 

Abth. Of course I don't know; but I think she migM, 

CoL. There's a conceited young puppy for you! 

Arth. (fioaadngVy), Especially if you'll encourage my atten- 
tions—like my dear, kind old uncle! 

CoL. Which your '* dear, kind old unde " doesn't intend to do. 

Abth. You don't, eh? Very well, then listen to me! I shall 
do something desperate! 

Col. Wait till I get out of the room ! {Feeling his puUe.) I 
thought as much ! Going like a windmill in a gale of wind ! This 
excitement's too much for me, I must take a sedative ! {takes pill- 
box out of his pocket; opens U, and tosses two piUs into his mouth 
one after the otiier). And now, young fellow, listen to me. If 
you are so anxious to settle, as you call it, better begin with your 
bootmaker! In a word, you don't marry yet with my consent. 
Marry without it, and I leave every shilling I've got to — to the 
Society for the Suppression of Virtue— I mean the Propagation 
of Vice — I don't know what I'm talking about! {swallows two 
more piUs, and hurries out at r., stemming door violently after 
Urn). 

9 
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Arth. Just as easy to argue him -out of his prejudices as it 
would be to make a Quaker kick his mother's — Oh ! here comes 
Myrtle I What a contrast! — he all apathy — she all impetuosity 1 
Of course I shall have to give her an account of my morning's 
employment, as usual, which consists of breakfast — three slices 
of toast, a rasher of bacon, a couple of eggs, and a cup of coffee! 
and not a bad morning's work, either! 

Enter Myrtle (U c. in morning dress — a la/rge ga/rden hat ard 

gloves. 

Mtrt. Good- morning, Mr. Vallance! has nature no attractions 
for you, that you remain in-doors such a lovely day as this? Fol- 
lowing your uncle's example, as usual, I presume? 

Arth. On the contrary, I've been very hard at work, I assure 
you, trying to reduce my uncle's bump of obstinacy. 

Myrt. But in vain? — the protuberance defied your efforts. 
And has that been your entire morning's work? 

Arth. Physically, yes! Mentally, no! 

Myrt. The physical we'll dismiss; the mental consisting of^ 
reading the newspaper, eh? {smiling). 

Arth. What can a man do such weather as this? It's too hot 
to walk, too early for billiards — only fit for smoking. By-the- 
bye, I did manage to get as far as the stables, where I had a cigar. 

Myrt. And this is the new leaf you promised me you would 
turn over — a tobacco-leaf 1 You are sadly deficient in energy, 
Mr. Vallance. 

Arth. I confess it. But brought up as I was from my earliest 
infancy under my uncle — 

Myrt. {smiling). Under your uncle? 

Arth. Yes — imddenly)—iio, of course not. I mean under his 
supervision — how can I be otherwise than I am? He resents the 
slightest approach to activity as a slur on himself; and the high- 
est compliment you can pay him is to yawn in his face (checking 
a ya/wn with difflcvlty). 
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Mtbt. I beg pardon— I'm afraid I*m in the way. 

Arth. Not at all! But why are you in such a hurry to go? 

Mtbt. To allow you more leisure for {imitating Arthxtb'b 
yatony-jou know! 

Abth. Oh, Myrtle — do you object to my calling you Myrtle? 

Mtbt. You should have asked that question before you did. 

Arth. If my tongue has been silent, surely my eyes must 
have spoken for me? 

Mtrt. (stiffly). Mr. Vallance, you forget yourself! 

Arth. Because I was thinking of you (tenderly), 

Mtrt. (aside). This is getting too serious. (Aloud.) But you 
really must excuse me. I have my plants to attend to — a favor- 
ite creeper especially that requires nailing up. 

Arth. Let me go with you. I'll make myself so useful — 
you'll see how hard I'll work. I'll hold the ladder for you, and 
hand you up the hammer and tin-tacks! 

Mtrt. What an exertion 1 And all for me! Ha! ha! ha! 

Arth. (annoyed). 1 see how it is, madam; you've no feeling, 
or you wouldn't treat me so cruelly, so capriciously! If you had 
the slightest particle of regard for me, you'd let me hand you up 
the hammer and tin-tacks! 

Mtrt. You accuse me of caprice! you, who never knew what 
it is to be in earnest! 

Arth. I am so now, I assure you. 

Mtrt. Then listen to me, Arthur Vallance. Let me see that 
you possess some energy, some enthusiasm, some strength of 
will, then I may, perhaps, give you a better answer. Good-mom- 
ing. [Goes out at c. towa/rds r. 

Arth. (caJUng after). Stop, Myrtle! Do let me come and 
hand you up the hammer and tin-tacks! So! I'm to do some- 
thing energetic, am I? Drown myself in the duck-pond? Yes! 
—no. I have it! I'll say good-by to Fritterly, and cut this 
place at once! And then, Miss Vane, perhaps you'll be sorry — 
perhaps jrou'll regret that jrou didn't let m^ hand you up th^ 
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hammer and tin-tacks! Let me see, there's an express to town 
at three. (Looking at his toateh.) I can catch that My traps can 
follow (hurrying up towards door L. n., and coming into eoVidon 
with Sir Felix, who enters at the same time). 

Sir F. Holloa, old fellow, where the deuce are you off to in 
such a hurry? 

Arth. Don't ask me— I'm going out of my mind! 

Sir F. The deuce you are! Well, if I may judge hy appear- 
ances, it won't take you very long to get to the end of that jour- 
ney ! Confound it, man, will you explain? 

Arth. Well, you know the feelings I entertain towards Miss 
Vane? 

Sir F. Myrtle? Yes. 

Arth. Well, you'll hardly believe it; but when I proposed to 
her just now — 

Sir F. You proposed to her? (astonished), 

Arth. Yes — to hand her up the hammer and tin-tacks— 

Sir F. (astonished). Hammer and tin- tacks? What the deuce 
are you talking about? 

Arth. (fielplessly). I'm sure I don't know — yes, I do. She 
said that when I showed a little energy— a little enthusiasm— a 
little something else, she'd perhaps give me a better answer. 

Sir F. a better answer! What on earth can that mean? 

Arth. I can't tell! (Suddenly.) Yes, I can, of course! It can 
only mean one thing (enthiLsiasticaUy) — that she wiU let me hand 
her up the hammer — 

Sir F. (shouting). Confound it, drop that hammer! You've 
been hammering that hammer into my ears for the last ten min- 
utes! Now! (turning Vallancb round to him face tofaei) speak 
like a man of sense — if you've got any left in you! 

Arth. Well, then, I ventured to speak to my uncle — 

SirF. OldCosey? 

Arth. Yes, old Cosey — ^about Myrtle, and he coolly told me I 
mustn't think of getting married for the next ten or fifteen yeai9l 
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SibF. Come, I like that I 

Abth. Do you? It's more than I do— unless, he said, he saw 
some urgent necessity for it; but that if I married without his 
consent he'd disinherit me. 

Sib F. Is that all? 

Abth. All! It strikes me as being quite enough. No, it isn't 
all— it's only half, for Myrtle— 

Sib F. (cutting him short). Never mind Myrtle ; I know all 
about her. She thinks you a bit of a milksop— s — so do I; that 
you've no energy — not an atom! no will of your own — never 
had! and that in order to reinstate yourself in her good opinion 
you must do something desperate/ So you shall! Now what 
do you mean to do? 

Abth. Show a proper spirit, and — run away! 

Sm F. Run away! Certainly not — fling yourself into my 
arms and I'll pull you through! So cheer up! 

Abth. It's very easy to say " cheer up " to a fellow who feels 
himself between two stools, with the certainty of coming down 
a cropper I 

Sm F. But what's the use of giving you advice? You'd nev- 
er follow it! You haven't the pluck to do anything desperate! 

Abth. I told uncle I would! But I'm not going to make 
away with myself merely to prove that I'm a man of my word! 

Sib F. Pshaw! Now let's understand each other. Myrtle in- 
sists on your giving her a convincing proof of energy— pluck — 
determination — and all that sort of thing! You're not limited 
as to the direction they may take? 

Abth. Not at all! 

Sib F. Good — and your uncle refuses his consent to your 
marriage unless he sees some urgent necessity for it? 

Abth. Exactly! 

Sib F. Then the same medicine will do for both! Old Cosey 
has a great regard for propriety and morality, and all that sort 
of thing— hasn't he? 
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Abth. Intense! 

Sir F. Then we'll give him such a shock on that score, he'll 
think that his opposition to your wishes has driven you frantic 
with despair I 

Abth. But Myrtle? 

Sir F. Has only to imagine there's a chance of your taming 
out a "naughty, good-for-nothing reprobate," and she'll be only 
too glad to reclaim her lost sheep at once! 

Abth. What then? 

Sir F. Oh, then we must borrow a wrinkle from the Frenclil 
As your uncle won't hear of your taking a wife of your own, 
take somebody else's! — no matter whose. Take mine/ she's the 
handiest! 

Arth. Don't be absurd! 

Sir F. I'm perfectly serious! All your uncle wants is to 
snooze away his existence. We must wake the old boy up! ! 

Arth. How? 

Sir F. By an elopement I ! A pretended one, of course, which 
you shall propose to my wife, and Tie shall overhear! 

Arth. / propose an elopement to Lady Fritterly ? She'll be 
indignant! 

Sir F. How do you know that? She may feel flattered! At 
any rate I'll take all the responsibility! — ^you may be as fascinat- 
ing as you choose! Ha! ha! 

Arth. But, man alive, I'm not in the habit of running away 
with other people's wives! I shouldn't know how to begin. 
Something in this style? — "Please, ma'am, will you run away 
with me?" 

Sir F. Not half tender enough! (Clasping his Tiands and with 
exa>ggerated pa^smn.) "Loveliest of women" — then down on 
your knee— it don't matter which — both if you like. Then ex- 
claim, "My bosom's torn with conflicting emotions" — "my 
brain is in a whirlwind of agony and despair " — tearing your 
hair out by handfuls all the time. Don't forget thMl 
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Arth. Stop! Don't be in such a confounded hurry! Let me 
see! "Loveliest of women," one! {counting on Ma fingei's) — 
"conflicting emotions,*' two! — "agony," three! — "despair," 
four! Can't you make it t'^G — one for each finger? 

Sir F. Five— the elopement! — there you must come out a lit- 
tle stronger — (declmming in exaggerated lone) — "Let us fly, loved 
one! — ^horses are in readiness to bear us to the nearest station, 
where the flashing express shall whirl us to — ^to — " anywhere 
you like — ^Madagascar — Seringapatam— Pegwell Bay — no mat- 
ter! 

Arth. Oh! that's the style, is it? By Jove, I've half a mipd 
to chance it! But when is this precious scheme of yours to 
come off? 

Sir F. At once! As soon as I can secure the presence of my 
wife, and old Cosey as a listener! — he always takes a nap on 
this couch when the coast is clear! — (turns the couch round mth 
back to the audience). There!— now, you take a stroll in the 
grounds — I'll hide behind the window-curtains and give you the 
signal to come in. Be off! (pushing him up stage). 

Arth. Wait a minute — (counting on his fingers) — "Loveliest 
of women," "conflicting emotions," " agony," "paggony " — no, 
not ' * paggony, " ' * despair. " Let me see, what's the little finger? 

Sir F. The elopement ! 

Arth. All right! 

[Exit at c. towards r., counting his fingers. 

Sir F. He's gone at last! I ought to have been born in an at- 
mosphere of diplomacy to develop my talent for intrigue ! Ha, 
ha, ha! how this " little gtfme " of mine will astonish them! But 
they all want waking up in this house! Cosey's an old hedge- 
hog, all prickles and prejudices! Arthur's — never mind what! 
Myrtle's a crab-apple — pleasant to look at, but occasionally rath- 
er tart to the taste! (here Lady Fritterly enters at door l., un- 
perceived by Sir Felix). As for my wife {here Lady F. stops and 
listens), she's a charming woman ; but she has one fault, for which 
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I'd gladly exchange a good many of her virtues — she's so dread- 
fully proper! Shall I take her into my confidence? No! she 
hates jokes— especially mine. How she will stare when Arthur 
opens his batteries ! — ha — ^ha! — run away with my wife!— the no- 
tion's too absurd. 

Lady F. (aside). Indeed I So, so, husband of mim&l— {comes 
down and taps Sib Felix on t?ie shoulder). Felix! 

SirF. (turning). Grace! (Aside.) I wonder if she overheard! 

Lady F. You seem merry ! — laughing at your own jokes? 
Quite right you should, for nobody else does! 

Sir F. Thank you! (Aside.) All right! she didn't hear any- 
thing. Perhaps I'd better prepare her, just a little bit, or she 
might petrify poor Arthur with one of her tragedy looks before 
he opens his mouth, and then he'd take to his heels to a certain- 
ty ! (Aloud.) By-the-bye, my dear Grace, have you noticed any- 
thing peculiar in young Vallance's behavior lately? 

Lady F. No; he seems as apathetic as ever; he may, perhaps, 
have shown a little more attention to me than usual (with itUen- 
tion). 

Sir F. (aside). The deuce he has! I wonder what she'll say 
presently when he comes out with his ** agony" and "despair?" 
(Aloud.) 1 don't mean his behavior to you — but to Myrtle! He's 
not half so spooney — I mean attentive — as he used to be, and 
I fear there's a reason for it! (mth significant). 

Lady F. Indeed! 

Sir F. Yes! he may be smitten with somebody else! At his 
age the affections are fickle, volatile — skipping like a flea — 

Lady F. Felix! 

Sir F. I mean sipping like a bee from flower to flower! Myr- 
tle is young — very young; but even youth like hers may become 
insipid ! The love of every precocious boy of fifteen is a woman 
oi thirty! I began at twelve! 

Lady F. A woman of thirty — my age! Understand, sir, that 
no woman cares to be reminded of her age when she is turned 
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thirty, any more than that she wears false hair! Your remark, 
therefore, is scarcely polite ; but with your wife it appears you 
consider no such politeness necessary! 

Sir F. Politeness! My dear Grace, what is politeness, after 
all? — ^merely the gloss of society! I suppose you'll admit that 
the shiny stuff they put on the top of the buns doesn't make 
them taste any the sweeter? 

Lady. F. Spare me your absurd similes, and don't mistake flip- 
pancy for wit! 

Sir F. (aside). That's a dig in the ribs for me! (Alottd.) But 
we are wandering from our subject! Do you think Myrtle loves 
Yallance at all? 

Lady F. I fancy she likes him well enough ! 

Sir F. " Well enough " won't do! She must like him a great 
deal better — as I believe she would if we could only make her 
just a little bit jealous! 

Lady F. Perhaps so— but how? My lady's-maid is no beauty! 
The house- maid's no chicken! The cook's too fat! And there's 
no one else! 

Sir F. No, exactly! {Here Lady Frittbrly turns and goes 
tip stage.) Are you going out this morning? 

Lady F. Yes, unless you wish for the pleasure of my society 
here! 

Sir F. Well, it would be a novelty! 

Lady F. And you promise to spare me the infliction of those 
melancholy exhibitions which you call jokes? 

Sir F. I'll be as dull as an undertaker! Suppose you put a 
few stitches into that smoking-cap of mine, which has been your 
sole occupation in needle- work for the last two years and a half! 

Lady F. Be it so! It's in my room — I'll fetch it! ^Aside as 
she goes up stage.) So— so — he's evidently got some ' * little game " 
on hand — which it will be my business to find out! (Turning to 
Sir F.) Ta! ta! [Goes out at door l. h. 

Sir F. Poor, unsuspecting innocent, it's too bad to take ad- 
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vantage of her Bimplicity! Ah! here comes old Oosey for his 
forty winks—better and better — but he mustn't see me! (Hides 
behind window-curtain,) 

JShUer Colonel at b* ; looks round. 

Col. Nobody here! got it all to myself! That's just what I 
like! I was afraid of meeting Fritterlyl He's a pleasant fellow 
enough in his way, but I prefer being out of his way! To be 
within the sound of his voice is like living over a printing-office 
—one continual clatter! Now, then, for a little solitary rumina- 
tion ! — there's nothing equals it. Look at a cow — ^ho w she en- 
joys it! and isn't she the most peaceful of all animals? Who ever 
heard of a cow in a passion? See the touching resignation with 
which she allows herself to be milked ! I wish Arthur had more 
of that docile animal in his composition! he wouldn't talk of 
doing something desperate! Now, then, for a delicious nap! 
( Ties his handkerchief over his head and lies down on couch, and no 
longer in sight of audience.) 

Sir F. {peejnng from behind curtain). Thank you, colonel, for 
your flattering opinion of me; but I'll be even with you! I won- 
der if he's asleep? {advancing on Uptoe to couch). Yes, sound as 
a top! Now, then, to call in Arthur! Stop a bit! let me first 
perform the part of the benevolent robin in the '' Babes in the 
Wood, " and cover this * ' Sleeping Beauty " up ! ( Ga/refuUy spread- 
ing several antimacassars over Cosby.) There! now for Arthur! 
(Buns to window and waves his hand.) All right; he sees me! 

Enter Vallance at c. 

Arth. Well, you still stick to your plan? 

Sir F. Like a horse-leech. My wife will be here directly! 

Arth. But Uncle Cosey? 

Sir F. Comfortably tucked in there (pointing to couch), to be 
roused from the land of dreams when the proper time arrives 
with this implement {taking a long feather brush). Sure you've 
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got your part in this little domestic drama by heart? Re- 
hearse I 

.^TH. "Loveliest of women," "emotions," "agony," "8e- 
riogapatam," "despair," "PegwellBay" — 

Sm F. Keep on going over it, like the multiplication-table; 
but hang it, man, don't look as lively as if you were waiting in 
a dentist's back parlor I (Suddenly*) Here comes my wife! {hur- 
riedly hiding behind curtains). 

Enter Lady Fbittbrly at l. h., ca/rrying a »moking-eap. 

Lady F. (seeing Vallancb). Mr. Yallance? 

Abth. Lady Fritterlyl (batoing). 

Lady F. (aside). The ball is about to open! (Aloud.) Won't 
you be seated? (seating h&rsdf at l., Arthur moving a chair 
to some distance from Lady F., and seating himself). A lovely 
morning, is it not? (beginning to work at the smoking-eap). 

Arth. Delicious! 

Lady F. Quite cool and pleasant! 

Arth. (aside). I feel quite hot and t«;ipleasantl 

Lady F. By-the-bye, do you know where my husband is? 

Arth. (fidgeting on his chmr). Not exactly; but I believe he's 
somewhere or other, or if not there, somewhere else. 

Sm.F. (who has peeped outf listening). Idiot! (hiding again). 

Lady F. (observing the movement of the curtain. Aside). He's 
there! traitor! (AUmd.) I'm sure I ought to feel deeply grate- 
ful to him for leaving so agreeable a substitute. 

Sir F. (listening). That ought to encourage him! 

Arth. (aside). It's time I began, if I'm going to begin at all ! 
(Suddenly, and clasping his hands.) Oh, Lady Fritterly, pardon 
my agitation; but agitated as I am with the agitations that agi- 
tate me — the agony, the despair — (Aside,) I shall stick fast 
presently; I know I shall! 

Sir F. (listening). That's better. 

Arth. But say — ^say you forgive me! 
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Lady F. Forgive you! for what? (irmmuitingly, andmomng 
her chair nearer to Abthub, who draws his bcCck). 

Arth. For the confession which, alas! (here a very deep dgh) 
I am about to make. 

Lady F. Continue, I beg! 

Arth. Oh, madam, dear madam, dearest madam, if you only 
knew aU! 

Lady F. Hall? A gentleman of your acquaintance? 

Arth. I didn't say HaM, madam ! Let me observe. Lady Frit- 
terly, that this is no subject for levity. 

Lady F. No one would imagine it was, from your counte- 
nance, Mr. Yallance. Its solemnity is positively, painfully lu- 
dicrous! 

Sir F. {listening). Why the deuce don't he open his batteries? 

Arth. {seeing Sir Felix, wh^ is making energetic signs to him 
to proceed with his love-making. Aside). Well, since he will insist 
upon it, here goes! {Atottd^ and in an ultra impassioned tone.) 
Loveliest of women!— pardon the apparent insanity of the re- 
mark — I love you! adore you! in fact, I rather like you! Be- 
hold me at your feet! (flopping down on one knee. Here Sm F. 
reaches over and tickles Cosey with the feather brush., who starts 
up and shows his head above the back of couch; then, seeing he is 
not alone, withdraws his head again out of sight). 

Lady F. (with pretended emotion). Love me, Mr. Yallance? 
(Aside.) So this is the "little game," is it? (Aloud.) Well, is 
that all? 

Arth. All? (Aside). And pretty well too, I think; what the 
deuce would she have? (Aloud, and very enthusiastically.) No, 
madam, it is not all! I've only just begun! Oh, could you but 
know the conflicting emotions, the agony, the despair — (counting 
on his fingers. Aside.) I forgot the rest! (Aloud.) Say, say that 
you love me in return! (seizing her hand). 

Lady F. (with pretended emotion). Oh, Mr. Yallance, you're 
too vehement; release my handl 
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Abth. (««&). RdcMC her hand! Cornell like that! I wish 
she'd let go of mdw (trying to diaengage hu hand, then latehing 
another gUmpM of QolF., who hg mgn» enwuraget him to proceed. 
Aloud). Release this hand? Not tfll Tvc finished! Loved one! 
let us fly; horses are waithig— flashing express— distant dime— 
Seringapatam— Madagascar— the Sandwich Ishmda— anjrwhere. 

Lady F. (with pretended emotion and an afeding faintnese). 
A sudden faiataess Owning againetYAU^ASCR}; oh, support me! 

SmF. (looking out). Holloa! holloa! 

Lady P. (looking up in AxrHXjR'sfaee, and with mock eentimen^ 
tality). Oh! Arthur, Arthur! 

Sm F. (behind). Danm it, she calls him Arthur! 

Abth. (flWMfo). I've been getting on too fast! 

Lady F. (paOistieaUy to Vau-aiice). Spare my blushes; I guess 
all you would say. 

Abth. (aside). Do you? That's lucky, for Fm regularly 

stumped. 

Lady F. (mdd&nly grasping Vallakcb by the wrist and drag- 
ging him forward, almoH upsetting him). Listen! my husband is 
not unkind, though he might be kinder; he is not ill-looking, 
indeed, he might be uglier; but he has one terrible defect (Sm 
F. ?iere leans fortDord and listens.) He really flatters himself 
that be possesses a fund of wit ; that he is literally running 
over with fun; whereas the poor man really doesn't possess a 
single particle of either. It's very sad, isn't it? 

Abth. Melancholy in the extreme. 

Lady F. And I'm sure, as for humor— 

Abth. He's just about as much in him as an old cab horse! 
(Felix shakes his fist at Vallance.) 

Lady F. But alas I for every one of his dismal jokes that you 
hear /am doomed to listen to a hundred! Is it to be wondered 
at, then, that I should pant, crave for a change? — (gradually get- 
ting more excited)— ihaX I should find the temptation you offqr mQ 
too great to resist? 
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AsTH. (aghatt). Eh I whatT Tou doQ't mean to sa; ;ou con- 
Bent T 

Ladt F. Of course I do I (jeitA enthtiiiatm). What woman 
tould resist the Bandwich Islands, and you for a companion I In 
five minutes expect mo hero on this spot. Give me but time to 
pack up my jewels, a dozen or two dresses, and a sprinkling of 
hats, and I'll be with you,mj Arthurl (Ooing — stop*.) Ynu 
won't mind my bringing my favorite little pug-dog, of course 
you won't — {going — rtop* again) — and a couple of kittens— a 
thousand thanks — and you won't object to putting the parrot 
cage under your arm? I thought not. [Bvm hoitUy cut at l. h. 

{During the above teene Cosbt oeeationaUy Ami* lu* 
head abow the back <^ the couch and mthdraat it 
again.) 

Artr. a parrot cage under my arm all the way to tho Sand- 
wich Islandsl {Shouting after Ladt F.) StopI madam, Lady 
Frilterly, don't hurry yourself; take your own time — one hour, 
two hours, sis weeks, any time you like. Wheugh! here's a 
pretty state of affairs; CBt«h me ruaning off with another man's 
couple of kittens— 1 mean wives— no, wife againl (ikrtuting both 
hand* into hi* troutera-pockett and waiking violentii/ to and fro, then 
JUngg him*elf into a ehair at l. Sir Felix hurriei down and 
drop* into a chair at R. Colonkl roll* off the end cf eoueh tntd- 
'>ped in antijnaeamare, and »eat* him»^ in cJutir at c. AU pvU 
out their white pocket -handka^itff, and indulge in extravagani 
f"i*inetg, ete,). 

Arth. (not seeing them). Poor Bir Feliil— a pretty kettle of 
flsh he's made of itl I've been too fascinatingl 

81&Y. (coming hurriedly down). Don't talk nonsense, sirl But 
"! course ihis ia all a jokel Why don't you say it's all a Joke? 

Artti. It's anything but a joke for ma.'— all the way to the 
Sanrtwiiai Isles with a parrot Wfe under my arm I— how would 
you like it? 
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Sir p. Pshaw! you carried the thing too far, Birl— a devilish 
deal too farl 

Arth, Come, I like thatl I only did what you told met— 
except that I didn't tear my hair out by handfulsl 

Col. (counting Ait puJse). A hundred and twenty at the Teiy 
leastl (toitinff a ample of pHl» into hi* mouth — thtatoYnAJiscz). 
Now, sir, what do you mean by making iove to Lady Pritterly, 
and propoMDg au elopement to herf It's scandalous, sirt 

Abth. Not the slightest doubt about it, uncle I but 1 only did 
it lo oblige Sir Felix J 

Col. Oblige Sir Felix by running oft with his wife? 

Arth. TcsI in order to show you what a de^terate dog I had 
become, eo that you might pal me out ot the way of temptation 
by consenting to my marriage with Myrllel But now — {with a 
deep *^A)— that's all knocked on the headi 

Sm F. How so! 

Abth. Because, my dear fellow, your wife baring accepted, 
I am bound, as a man ot honor, to run away with hcrl 

Col. (turning to Sir P.). Of course, as a man of honor, we're 
bound to run away with her! 

Abth. A lady— (A*re Colonel tara» to Mm)— tor whom I en- 
tertain the highest respect! 

Col. (twrning to Sir F.). A lady for whom we entertain the 
highest respect 1 

Abth. But— (A#rfl Colonel turns again to Aan)— for whom 
Idont care two pins! 

Col. (turning (o Sia P.). But for whom we don't care two 

Sib P. Ofo»w^ to Colonel). You needn't be insulting by aaso- 
dating Lady Frittetly with that paltry amount of haberda.sljerj ! 
, Col. (feeling hU puW). I shallbe in aragmgfever prewiiilyi 
(bBomorepUli). What's to be done? (lb Vallakok.) Bei ol^.^i 
jou've got to ascertain when the next train starts for the tia.in\- 
wicblfihuidsl 
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Abth. Hang it. Sir Felix! can't you suggest something? I 
look to you, with your extravagant deyices, to extricate me! 

Col. {to Sir F.). Yes, sir! We insist on your extricating us 
from your extravagant devices! 

Sir F. Well, I confess I've made a slight mistake this time, 
but all isn't lost. Lady Fritterly will be here directly, when I 
flatter myself she'll hear something to her advantage — {looking 
off ate.) Here comes Myrtle! — couldn't be better! Now. then, 
hide yourselves — both of you! 

Arth. Certainly not! 

CoL. Certainly not! 

Arth. Another of your infernal schemes! If this fails, I real- 
ly fhaU do something desperate! ^During this Sm Felix has 
been edging him up towards curtains, and at last pushes him be- 
hind them at r.) 

Col. (in a helpless tone). My system won't survive this sort of 
thing! I'm sure it won't. 

Sir F. {hurrying down). Now, colonel, on to your couch be- 
fore Myrtle sees you! (edging him up towards couch). 

CoL. {resisting). But I don't want to go to sleep! I'm thor- 
oughly wide-awake. 

Sir F. Nonsense! (Jorces Colonbl on couch, and heaping pil- 
lows over him). 

CoL. (showing his h£ad). Tuck me up if you like, but, confound 
it, don't smother me! (keeps rising. Sir Felix pu>shinghim down 
again at eo/ch attempt). 

Arth. (putting his head out from curtain). Sir Felix! 

CoL. (showing his head above couch). Sir Felix! (Sir F. seiees 
the nearest pillow and throws it at Colonel's head). 

Sir F. Silence! both of you! 

Enter Mtrtle at door l. h. 

Mtrt. (laughing aside as she enters). Ha! ha! poor Sir Felixl 
Orace has told me all, and I am to humor the Joke, while shQ 
batches the result from the conservatory! 
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{During the foUowing, until ItJiDY F.'s entrance, the 
Colonel sTunos his head occasionoMy above the back 
of ths couch, but vyithdraws it again at a sign from 
Sir Felix.) 

Sir F. (aside). Now for ii— (coming d^mn— takes Myrtle's 
hand, and in an exaggerated tone of grief). Myrtle ! Myrtle I in me 
you behold a broken-hearted husband I 

Myrt. (aside). Very well acted, indeed! (Aloud, and in a 
pretended tone of commiseration). Broken-hearted? 

Sir F. When I say *' broken-hearted," I don't wish you to in- 
fer that the centre of my organic functions is snapped in half 
like a stick of firewood— far from it, Myrtle. But I'm broken- 
hearted for all that! 

Myrt. Absurd! while you have Grace and me to console 
you! 

Sir F. Grace no longer. She has deserted me, and for young 
Vallance! (falling into chair and burying his face in his hands). 

Here Lady F. appears at c, listening. 

Sm F. (peeping out at the corner of his handkerchief and seeing 
her. Aside). She's there! (Aloud.) Yes, Myrtle, I'm a wretched, 
abandoned man ! 

Myrt. You can't be serious? 

Sir F. It's too true! 

Myrt. What — what do you intend doing? 

Sir F. I did think of shooting the young man!— but it'll be 
a far greater punishment to let him live! Think what the poor 
unhappy youth will have to suffer from Grace's "little bits of 
temper!" poor devil! I know what /had to go through. (Lady 
P. sliakes her hand at Sir F.) 

Myrt. But surely you will try and prevent Grace's deoarf 
ure? ^ 

Sir F. (indifferently).*! think not !— better as it is I'm o-ahj 
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used to the idea! I confess it was I who advised Vallance to 
make just a certain little amount of love to my wife in order to 
excite your jealousy and show you what energy the young man 
was capable of; but I must confess I was not at all prepared for 
the perfect torrent of impassioned eloquence with which he 
poured forth his unhaUowed flame 1 (JSere Vallance shakesboth 
his juts at Sm F.) 

Bib F. Besides, Myrtle, dear Myrtle, as you very sensibly ob- 
served just now, shall I not have you to console me? {with an 
exaggerated tender look). 

Myrt. (alarmed). Me? 

Sir F. Why not? Your lover doesn't care a pin's point about 
you, or he wouldn't have agreed to my plan. My wife has about 
the same amount of affection for me^ or she'd have withered him 
up with her scorn at the first go-off. This sort of thing I {putting 
on a haughty and scornful look). 

Myrt. Well, what then? 

Sir F. Can you ask? Oh, my Myrtle I my beloved Myrtle 
— behold me at your feet! (falling on both his knees and seiz- 
ing her hand. Aside.) If Grace stands this, I'm a Kew Zea- 
lander! 

Myrt. Monster! (flinging Sir Felix /rom her, whofaiUs on Ms 
face. Lady Fritterly arid Vallance hurry down). 

Lady F. So, Sir Felix Fritterly! 

Arth. So, Sir Felix Fritterly! 

Sir F. {getting up quietly and dusting his knees with his pocket- 
handkerchief. Then suddenly bursting out iiito a Umd laugh). Ha, 
ha, ha! Surely, my dear Grace, you didn't really think I was in 
earnest? 

Lady F. (smiling). As much in earnest, probably, as you 
thought me. (Sir Felix takes her hand and kisses it.) 

Arth. {joyously to Lady F.). Then you don't love me after 
all? You won't insist on my accompanying you to the Sand- 
wich Islands? 
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LadyF. (dratoing herself up). Mr. Vallance! (To Sir Felix.) 
Well, I confess you have the best of the game. 

Sir F. And the last laugh! 

Arth. Myrtle, have I fulfilled your conditions ? have I shown 
some little amount of energy? 

Myrt. Yes, with a vengeance 1 

Arth. And may I hope — 

Sir F. Have Mm now, Myrtle, while you can get him! 

Lady F. Keep her to her promise, Mr. Vallance! 

Arth. Gladly! But it all depends on my uncle how soon! 

Sir F. Then he shall decide at once! Turn out, old tortoise! 
{Wheels c(meh round to face the audience, and pulling off the anti- 
maeassa/rs, etc.) Hang me if he isn't fast asleep! Wake up! 
{tickling Colonel mth the feather brush). 

Col. All right! Bring me my shaving- water! (Sitting up, and 
looking a^uthvm.) Holloa! 

Arth. Have you forgotten all about the elopement, uncle? 

CoL. Elopement! Why, you ought to have been half way to 
the Sandwich Islands by this time! 

Arth. Ha! ha! We've arranged that little matter differently, 

CoL. (crustily). Then what the deuce did you wake me up 
for? 

Sir F. To let you go off to sleep again in a more comfortable 
frame of mind. 

Lady F. Come, colonel I Arthur's desperately in love with 
Myrtle. 

Sir F. And Myrtle's over head and ears in love with — 

Myrt. (interrupting him)*^ Felix! 

Sir F. With herself! They only wait your benediction. 

Col. Bother the benediction! I'll settle a thousand a year oq 
them! 

Sir F. '{shaking his h^and). The most sensible thing youVe sai4 
for a long time; and now you may go to sleep again ^s sooq as 
you like, 
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Col. Thank you! (FBeUng%i8piU8e.) "Ninetjl That's better! 

Sir F. But a word at parting here! {To avdienee,) How ac- 
count for our eccentric behavior? Shall we boldly forestall the 
critics and say at once^ 

Mtrt. Quite foreign in sentiment — 

Abth. Obviously borrowed from our lively neighbors— 

CoL. {serUentiausly), Possessing all their levity with regard to 
those domestic ties — 

Lady F. (puUing her hand aver his mouth). In short— Taken 
from the French! 

CtJRTAIN FALLS. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONifi. 



Mb. Gbittt. 
Captain Taunton. 
Edwabd Mallinoford. 
Mb. Samubl Skbuff 



Spronks's Bot- 

Florence Hallidat, ) (Grittt^s 
Hbttt Hallidat. ) nieces.) 
Saxlt, a seirant. 



Scene. — Exterior of a villa on the banks of the Thames at Ted- 
dington — hotiee partly seen at l. h. — a low green railing round 
it, in c. of which is a small garden gate — rustic seats, JUnoer-deds^ 
etc., scattered cUxnU stage— garden wall at b. h. — door in c. — 
large portable bell Iianging over it — bell heard andseen to ring — 
noise of voices in dispute heard outside. 

Skrupp {wit/umfj. Don't tell me! I saw you do it! You 
needn't apologize! What do you say — " You ain't a-going to?" 
Very well! (anotTier violent ring at bell). 

.Enter SAJLLYfrom house and crossing to r. 

Sally. Who can it be ringing in that style,! wonder? (opens 
door in c. of waU). 

Skbttff erUers hurriedly, holding his handkerchief to his face; he 
wears a white hat, red scarf , white waistcoat, cutaway coat, and 
very gay trottsers ; carries an umbrella, 

Skbuff {walking up ami down). The young vagabond delib^ 
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cntely put hia toe oa a loose atoae and squirted half a plot of 
mudd; water into my eyei 1 saw him do it. He must be an 
old hand at it too, or be wouldn't have taken such a good aim, 
but, luckilj', I spied bis name on hia basket, and if I don't spoil 
bia trade for potatoea iu this eatablishment m; name's not SkruCt 
QTiike* out a noU-book and teritei in it '' ^mmki.") Therei and 
now, Bpronks, my boy, look out for squalls! Bome people m&j 
like being insulted with impunity — t don't 

Bally (wAo haa been Jolimeing Bkbuff to and fro the ttage, at 
ta»t *topi kimby the eoat-tail). Now, then I what's your buainesa, 
young manT 

Skruff, " Young mani" 

Sallt If you've come for the water-rate — or the gas— or (he 
sewers— you must call againi 

Skruff. Water-ratel Oast Are you aware, young woman, 
that you're addreBsiog a gentleman T 

SaIiLT. You don't mean itt Well, that's about the last thing 
I should have thought oft It only shows one mustn't alwaya 
Judge by appearances. 

Skbufp (mith imporlattee). I happen to be a friend of your 
master's. 

S\L1.T. Well, I am Burprieed— 'cause master's so very parUcu- 
liir— ihcd liiiwcame you to ring the servants' bell? 

t^KUUFF i'teide). I never »haU get out of that habit — been used 
to it HO long, I suppose. (AUmd.) la Mr, Gritty down! 

Sallv, Can't aay, I'm sure, sir- but I know he ain't up. 

Skkuff. OhI at what time does be usually get up? 

Sally Well, sir, that depends ; but, aa a rule, I've observed 
ho uKunlly ^ets up about his usual time. 

Skhuff. Does he indeed! {Aside.) There's a flippancy about 
young woman I don't like. [Alovd.) Perhaps the young la- 
dies, Mr Oritty's nlecee. are down! 

Bally. Can't say positively, sir — but I know they tun't up. 

Bkbuff (luide), 1 shall not interrogate this domestic any for- 
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ther. {Aloud.) WHJl you inform lir. Gritty, wilh my compli- 
ments, that I have called to see him? 

Sallt. Certainly, sir— bat — 

Skbuff (impresgireljf). I repeat. Will you inf onn Mr. Giitty 
that I have called? Do yon think yoa can manage that? 

SaUjY. Well, sir, don't yoa think it woald be as well jost to 
mention the name? Do yoa think you can manage that? Shall 
I take your card, sir? 

Skbxjvf. Yesl {taJdfig out eard^^tue). No! (^«ti(2f.) Cards cost 
a shilling a hundred. Why should I waste one on people I've 
hardly ever seen. {Aloud. ) You can say—' * Mr. Samuel Skruff . " 
Do you think you can remember that? 

Sallt. " Skruff !" Not likely to forget it, sir— sach an aris- 
tocratic name. {Bringing forward a three4egged rustic seat) Like 
to sit down, sir? 

GioTTY {Tieard from houM at Ja.). Sally! Hy shaving water! — 
hot! all hot! 

Sally. Coming, sir! [Runs into house L. 

Skbuff. Her name's Sally, is it? (itriting in notebook). Down 
goes Sally along-side of Spronks. {^Seats Mmself and altnost turn- 
Ues aver.) What the deuce does old Gritty mean by having such 
rickety things as this about the premises? — ^to do a good turn to 
the wooden-leg makers, I suppose! {Sitting down wry cautious- 
ly.) Now let me see what I've come down here for {consults note- 
book). Here we have it ! {Beads. ) * * Florence Halliday, " * * Hetty 
Halliday " — old Gritty's two nieces. The fact is, dad wants to 
see me settled; that is, if I can make a good thing out of it! 
Well, he's just heard on the extreme quiet that one of the young 
ladies is very soon coming in for £10,000! — unluckily he doesn't 
know which of the two— so, on the strength of a former busi- 
ness acquaintance with old Gritty, he has trotted me down here 
to ferret the secret out, and if I get hold of the right scent I am 
to go the entire animal at once I— not likely I should waste any 
time about courtship and all that sort of thing. Not II Only 
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let me wonn out which of the two has got the tin, and V\\ mar- 
ry her to-morrow morning! — I can't say fairer than that! {Look- 
ing about Mm.) Rather a niceish sort of place this! must have 
cost something! I hope old Gritty can afford it. Father says 
he was always fond of squandering his money and doing good. 
Doing good! — what is it, after all? — ^getting up a vainglorious 
reputation at the expense of people who stick to their money! 
Gritty {without, at l.). In the garden, is he? All right! I'll 

find him! 

Enter Gritty J><?m mUa l. h. 

Gritty. Where is he? (^ m in Ms morning-gown, and wea/rs a 
widehrimmed straw hat — sees Bkrufp). Ah! my dear Samuel— 
{seizing and shaking Skrufp's hand violently) — delighted to see 
you, Samuel — for I suppose you are Samuel — eh, Samuel? And 
how's your father, Samuel? 

Skrufp. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. And your mother, too, Samuel? 

Skrufp. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty, 

Gritty. And your sisters — and your uncles—and your aunts 
— and all the rest of 'em — eh, Samuel? 

Skrufp. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. Bless me, what a time it is since I've seen any of you 
— and to think that your father and I were partners when you 
were a baby — and a precious ugly little brat you were! I don't 
see much alteration in you now, Samuel — I mean, not for the 
better. Yes, ' ' Gritty & Skruff , " that was the name of the firm— 
"tailors" — ' Conduit Street" — and a capital business it was, 
too — and is so still, I hope. 

Skrufp. Yes; better than ever. Father's made heaps more 
money since you retired! Trade's altered completely! 

Gritty. Has it? When I was in it we gave a first-rate arti- 
cle, paid good wages, and were satisfied with a fair profit. 

Skrufp. We manage matters better than that now ! 

Gritty. How so? 
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Skrupf. By adding the profit on to both ends. Putting down 
the wages and putting up the prices. 

Gbitty. Well, well, every one to his taste ! Your father chose 
London smoke and slaving on to amass a fortune. / preferred 
fresh air and a moderate competence, and so we parted. You'll 
stay and dine with us to-day, of course? 

Skruff. Thank you, Mr. Gritty. (Ande). I put a paper of 
sandwiches in my pocket. Never mind^ they'll keep a day or two. 

Gbitty. And after dinner you can tell me to what I'm in- 
debted for the pleasure of this visit (Suddenly). By-the-bye, 
you'll have a glass of wine? Of course you will! (Calling.) 
Sally! bring in that decanter of port out of the sideboard! 
\ Skbupp (dside). What extravagance! 

Gritty. Ha! ha! I remember I never could get your father 

to drink anything stronger than raspberry vinegar drowned in 

i water— and what a wretched looking object he was! — the color 

of gingerbread and as thin as a pair of nut-crackers! Do you 

know, Samuel, the more I look at you the more you remind me 

of him? 
f Miter Sally from hottie mth decanter and mne-glasses 

* on a tray, which she places on a smaM table in c. — 

\ Gritty sits l. and Skruff r. Mtit Sally into 

hotLse. 

1 Gritty (pouring out a glass of wine ) There, Samuel— tell me 

V what you think of that (Skruff sips the wine). Zounds, man, it 
; won't hurt you, down with it! (Skruff takes down the wine at 
! a gulp, oMtiost cfu>kin^ himself) 

Gritty (after^ tossing off his glass of wine). How the deuce is 
it that my old friend Skruff hasn't found his way down to see 
me all these years? 

Skruff. Well, the fact is, Mr. Gritty, my father has often 
talked of paying you a visit — Thank you, I don't mind taking 
just one more glass (holding out his glass to Gritty, whoflUs it — 
Skruff tosses it dovm.) Let me see — I was saying — 
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Qrittt. That your father has often talked of paying me a 
visit. 

Skrttff. Exactly — but the fact is — Well, since you insist 
upon it, I don't mind just haXf a glass more {JiokUng out Ms glass 
—Gritty^ U hcUffuU.) 

Grtttt. I think you said half a glass? 

Skrupf. Did I? — far be it from me to contradict you, but— 
(Grittt laughs and fills up Skruff'b glass, toliieh Skruff again 
tosses off.) 

Gritty. Now you haven't told me why my old friend hasn't 
been down to see me all these years. 

Skruff. Well, the fact is, it's such an awful expense to get 
down herel 

Gritty. Whatl from Putney to Teddington — eighteenpence 
second-class return? Surely that wouldn't have ruined him! 

Skruff (aside). If ever old Gritty becomes my uncle-in-law, 
I shall have to put a stop to all these extravagant notions of 
his. 

Gritty. Well, it seems you didn't grudge the expense. 

Skruff. Not a bit of it, because I didn't go to it! I got a lift 
in our butcher's cart to Richmond— then on to Twickenham 
with a benevolent baker, and walked the rest. 

Gritty (aside). A careful young man this! but I'm afraid my 
old friend has made a trifling mistake in his calculations. He 
used to say it was time enough to make a gentleman when you'd 
made your money — but in my opinion, a man can't begin a bit 
too soon! (AlotLd.) Now, Sammy, come and take a stroll round 
the grounds, and I'll introduce you to my nieces, a couple of 
nice girls, Sammy! I hope you're a lady's man {poking Mm in 
t?ieribs\h&\ hal 

Skruff, Well, as a rule, the sex is rather partial to mel— ha! 
ha! (giving Gritty a poke in the ribs). 

Gritty. Is it? Well, there's no accounting for taste! 

Skruff. You see, father's well • off —and the pickings '11 be 
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uncommon good when the old boy pops off! — a great attraction 
to the female mind, Mr. Gritty 1 

Gbitty. I dare say ; but luckily, my girls will not have to 
look to money as the main thing I {Looking round, and then in a 
eonjidentiaZ whisper to Skruff.) Ten thousand pounds, left by a 
rich old auntl which may probably fall to — 

Skrtjff {very eagerly). Yes! to— to — 

Gritty {in a whisper). Florence! 

Skruff {aside). Oh! that's the one, is it? (^Writing aside in 
note-book.) Then down she goes, "Sally! Spronks! Florence!" 

Gritty {continuing). Unless, indeed— 

Skruff {quickly). Unless, indeed, what? 

Gritty. Hetty should turn out to be the lucky one! 

Skruff {aside). Who's to make head or tail out of this? 
{Aloud.) Then you don't exactly know which of the two it is? 

Gritty. No, but I shall, &a soon as Hetty comes of age, by 
which time, by-the-bye, both the girls must, according to the 
terms of the will, be married. 

Skruff. Oh! (Aside.) It strikes me this is a dodge to get the 
two girls off with one legacy! {AUmd.) And when does Miss 
Hetty come of age? 

Gritty. In ten days. 

Skruff. Ten days? Rather a short time to provide two hus- 
bands in? 

Gritty. Not at all! They're already provided!— both of 'em! 

Skruff. Already provided! {Aside.) And this is what I get 
for coming down here and wasting my income in travelling 
expenses! but I'll make a fight of it yet! If they think they're 
going to walk over the course they'll find themselves mis- 
taken! (Aloud.) And what sort of articles are these young 
chaps, eh ? You can't be too particular in selecting the pattern 
Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. Oh, they're all right!— nice gentlemanly young fel- 
lows! 
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Skrcff. Take care, Mr. Gritty! — I know pretty well what the 
general run of "gentlemanly young fellows" is!— they're un- 
conunon fond of running long tailors* bills! 

Gritty. Well, you shall judge for yourself — they both dine 
hereto-day! 

Skbuff. To-day? (Ande.) Then I haven't much time to lose 
if I'm to cut 'em out! {Aloud. ) You haven't told me their names. 

Grittt. Oh! one is a miUtaiy man. Captain Taunton of the 
Buffs— the other, Edward Malbngford, of the War Office! 

Skruff (aside). Don't remember either of their names— but 
they're sure to be in debt somewhere or other— if I only had 
time to find out where/ {AUmd.) And pray, which is which des- 
tined for, Mr. Gritty? {Aside.) It's important for me to know 
that! {taking out his pocket-book on the 8l0. 

Gritty. Oh, there's no secret about it — ^Florence is engaged 
to — {Seeing FiiORENCE. wJio enters from house.) Oh! here she 
comes! And Hetty is going to marry — and here she comes {see- 
ing Hetty, who follows Florence /rewi house). 

Gritty. Come here, my dears! (Florence and Hetty co^ne 
down). The son of my old partner, Mr. Samuel Skruff. {Intro- 
ducing.) Mr. Samuel Skruff— my nieces— Miss Florence Halli- 
day. Miss Hetty Halliday. (Florence and Hetty courtesy.) 

Skruff {bowing). Firm of Skruff & Son, Miss Florence! first- 
rate business, Miss Hetty! ( To Florence. ) Our \Zs. trousers is 
a fortune in itself I {To Hetty.) And as to our everlasting wear 
fabric, which we advertise so extensively, it is simply all plun- 
der! (following Hetty and addressin^f her a/part with much ges- 
ticulation, while Florence comes down to Gritty). 

FloR. Oh ! uncle, dear ! why do you ask your dreadful tai- 
loring acquaintances here? Do try and get rid of this vulgar 
little man before Captain Taunton comes, or he'll think he's a 
relation! [Retires up. 

Skruff {aside). I'm getting on first-rate {joining Florence, 
while Hetty comes down). 
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Hbttt (to OHOg). If thia odioua creature Skruff fltajs, you 
really must let him have bis dioner in the kitchen. I dare say 
he's used to it. Edward vould be perfectly horrifled at his vul- 
garity. 

Orittt. Can't do that, my dear, but I'll relieve you of bis 
presence as much as I can 1 (7b Serufk.) Now, Samuel, as 
you've made the acquaintance of the ladies, suppose we take a 
turn round the garden! (taking Skbuff's arm). 

Flob. By all means, Mr. Skruff; there's such a beautiful view 
of the river from the lawn, Mr. Skrufft 

Hbttt. And we've such a nice boat, Mr. SkruffI 

Floh. You can paddle yourself about in it for hours, Mr. 
SkruffI 

Hbttt. Yes, the longer the better, Mr. Skruff! 

Gbittt. Come along, Sammy I (twiating Skbuff round— 
Skboff Tetitting). 

Hbttt. Good-bye, Mr. Skruff! 

Flos. Ta, ts, Mr. Skruff! (Gbitty dragi Skkott- off, ttrug- 
l^ngata.). 

Plok. Well, Hetty! 

Hetty. Well, Florence? 

Flob. Were you ever introduced to such an objectionable in- 
dividual before? 

Hbttt. Neverl and the creature evidently shows symptoms 
of falling in love. 

Flor. With me? 

Hbttt. With you? Don'tflatteryourselfl withme.' He was 
on the point of saying something very tender to me when you 
jealously monopolized his attentiont 

Flor. Nonsensel I'm sure he was about to declare his pas- 
6ion for me when you cruelly dragged him awayl 

Hetty. Then it's quite clear be means to marry one of usi 
It he honors me with the preference, 1 mu.-^l rottr iiini to JlallinL' 

fnni ho I hal ^ 
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Flob. And if he pops to me, he'll have to settle the matter 
with Captain Taunton, ha! ha! ha! 

Here Captain Taunton's ?iead appears above the wdU at b. 

Taunt. Good-moming, ladies! Will you open the door or 
shall I storm the fortress? (Hetty rune and opens door b.; 
Taunton enters). Now, ladies, may I ask the cause of all this 
merriment, and whether there is any objection to my sharing in 
the joke? 

Flob. None at all, Harry ; it simply means that Hetty is 
likely to become **Mr8. Samuel Skruff " mee "Edward Mailing 
ford," cashiered. 

Hetty. Don't be quite so positive, because it isn't quite de- 
cided yet whether it will not be ** Samuel Skruff "vice*' Henry 
Taunton." He's a tailor, and a capital hand at cutting out. 

Taunt. A very bad joke that (they oM laugh) ; but of course 
you can't be serious? 

Hetty. That will entirely depend, most gallant captain, on 
whether you are prepared to resign your pretensions! Your 
rival is a regular fire-eater, I can assure you. 

Taunt. And consequently one who would stand any amount 
of ^kicking, eh? 

Flob. Ha! ha! But don't you think it's high time we dropped 
the tailor? 

Taunt. Certainly! 

Hetty. Carried nem,c(m. — "of Samuel Skruff we've had 
enough." 

Flob. But tell me, Harry, have you arranged for the payment 
of the thousand pounds? 

Taunt. Yes! and upon the most favorable terms. 

Flob. Then, not a single word to uncle on the subject until 
we give you permission. Remember that! 

Hetty. Well, I must run away. You'll have some little com- 
passion on poor Mr. Skruff, won't you, Florence? ha! ha! ha! 

Iflxit laughing into house l. h. 
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Taunt. Now, perhaps you'll enlighten me) Who the deuce 
is Skruff ? Explain this Skruflf. 

Pix)R. All I know of the interesting object of your inquiry 
is that he is the son of an old friend of my uncle's; that the ob- 
ject of his visit here is to make a conquest, on the shortest pos- 
sible notice, either of Hetty or your humble servant! 

Taunt. {Mvagdy). Let Skruff beware how he poaches on my 
manor! 

Gritty (hea/rd witTumf), Now then, Florry, Hetty, where the 
deuce are you? 

Flob. There's uncle calling; come along, Harry, I know how 

anxious you must be to make Mr. Skruff 's acquaintance — ha! 

ha! 

[Exeunt Florence and Taunton at back r. 

Miter Skrupp hurriedly at back from l. 

Skruff. Confound old Gritty! Wouldn't let me go till he'd 
dragged me through several acres of lettuces and spring onions; 
consequently the girls have vanished and I've lost my chance. 
Wish to goodness I knew which of the two was to have the 
money (bell rings), 

Skruff (opening gate r. and seeing Sfronks's boy with basket 
on his arm). The youthful Spronks again. Come in! 

Spronkb (entering, then giving the basket to Skruff). Them's 
the taters and them's the ignuns! 

Skruff. Of course ; do you suppose I don't know a tater from 
an ignuh? (Aside.) I'll see if I can't pump a little information 
out of Spronks! CAloud.) Been long in the neighborhood, 
Spronks? 

Spronks. Ever since I've been in it, sir! 

Skruff. Have you indeed? — then of course you know some- 
thing about Mr. Gritty, eh? 

Spronks. I know he's a downright trump, and has always got 
a shilling to spare for them as wants it!—/ waftts one dreadful 
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bad just now! {going-^tops). Now don't you go and forget— 
them's the taters— < going). 

Skruff. Stop a minute!— there's — ^twopence for you! {gitring 
money to Sprokks's hoy, who turns to go). Don't be in such a 
hurry. {Confidentially.) I dare say you hear a good deal of tat- 
tle from the servants, eh? {patting hoy famiMa/rly on the hack)— 
here's another twopence for you! — now about the money that's 
coming to the young ladies — do you happen to have heard 
which of the two is likely to have it? 

Spronks (looking round mysteriously). Well! I don't mind tell- 
ing you all I know! 

Skruff. That's right— here's another twopence for you ! Now 
then {taking out his note-book). 

Spronks. Well, sir— I've been making no end of inquiries about 
it from servants and tradespeople, and at last I've found out — 

Skruff (eagerly). Yes! yes! 

Spronks. That I know just as much about it now as before I 
began — ha! ha! ha! (runs up to gate — stops). Don't go and for- 
get which is the taters! [Buns out. 

Skruff. That boy will end his days in penal servitude! 

Shiter Sally from house. 

Sallt. How late that boy is with the vegetables! 

Skruff. Here they are, Sally — I took 'em in! {giving Sallt 
tfie basket)— ihem'^ the taters ! 

Sally. Thank'ee sir (going). 

Skruff. Stop a minute, Sally ! Do you know, I've taken quite 
a fancy to give you a shilling? (Sally hurries Inuik). (Aside.) 
That eagerness to coUar the shilling convinces me that sixpence 
would have been enough! (Aloud.) Been long in tlie Gritty 
family, Sally? 

Sally. Ever since I first came, sir — ^not before. 

Skruff. That's a remarkable fact! — find yourself comfortable 
here, eh, Sally? 
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. BAUiT. NotMng much to complain of sir; twelye pounds a 
year, everything found — except beer — and every other Sun- 
day! 

Skbxtff (omde). Except beer and every other Sunday I (Aloud.) 
And your young ladies, Sally They treat you kindly, eh? 

Saixt. Yes, sir. We get on very comfortably, my young- 
Missussesses and me. 

Skbuff (ciside.) She gets on very comfortably, her young 
Missussesses and sh& 

SALiiT. They give me their old dresses and does their own 

hair. 

Skbuff Oh! they does their own hair, does they? Ah! {with 
intention). It's a nice thing, Sally, to come in for a hatful of 
money, eh? 

Sally. Yes, sir. Ever so much nicer than sixpence? 

Skbuff. Ah I Miss Hetty will be a fortunate girl, eh? 

Sally. Think so, sir? 

Skbuff. Unless, indeed. Mm Florence should be the lucky 
one? Now tell me, if you were a* betting man, which color 
would you bet on? 

Sally. Well, I think I should take the fair one for choice I 

Skbuff (aside), Hetty, evidently. 

Sally. Unless the dark one should happen to come in first— 
but you can't expect me to say any more for sixpence. 

Skbuff. Then the sixpence will have to stay where it was! 
(Pockets the coin,) 

Sally. All right! dare say you want it a deal more than I do ! 
(Going— stops, and bobbing a courtesy,) Please sir, which did you 
say was the taters?— hal ha! [Buns off into house, 

Skbuff (looking after her). There goes another candidate for 
penal servitude! This sort of thing won't do. I must make up 
my mind one way or the other, so I'll make a bold stroke for 
Hetty and chance it! (During this speech Hetty has entered at l. 
—stops and listens.) 
11 
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Hbttt .80, sol Then I must prepare myself for an equally 
bold resistance (coming forward humming a tune). 

Skruff (9eeing her). Ah, Miss Hetty f 

Hetty Ah, Mr. Skruff I 

Bkruff Do you know. Miss Hetty, I'm quite pleased with 
this little place of your uncle's I—there's something about it— a 
sort of a kind of a— umph) 

Hettt. Yes. I have npticed myself that there's something 
about it — ^a sort of a kind of a — (imitating Skbuff). 

Skbuff. In short, it's the sort of place one could live in alto- 
gether — I shouldnU mind it my«^/— but not alone ! (with a ten- 
der look at Hettt). 

Hettt (toith pretended sentim^niaUty). Of course not, Mr. 
Skruff! '* Who would inhabit this bleak world alone?" You 
would require a companion — with beauty — amiability— and— 

^KBXTFV (senUmentally) Ten thousand pounds I (Adde.) Neat- 
ly suggested! 

Hettt. Ten thousand pounds I Why, that's a fortune, Mr. 
Samuel! 

Skruff (aside). Mr, Samuel! She's coming round! By Jove! 
I'll risk it— neck or nothing, here goes! (suddenly seizing Hetty's 
Tiand,) If you had ten thousand pounds, Miss Hetty — do you 
think you could be happy with a gentleman like me? (very sen- 
timentally), 

Hettt (aside). A positive declaration ! {hiding Tier face in her 
handkerchief to conceal her laughter — then trying to release Jier 
hand) Release my hand! — I beg! — I implore! If Captain 
Taunton should see us— 

Skruff (aside) Captain Taunton I— the fellow that old Gritty 
was talking about I— after Hetty, is he? That's a sure sign the 
money lies in this quarter! (Aloud ) Ah, Miss Hetty — these mil- 
itary gents seldom come to any good!— I should strongly advise 
you to give him up! I should indeed!— if he's a gentlmian,\it 
won't make any fuss about it! 
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Hetty. Ah, Mr Skruff, you don't know the captain — his very 
quietest moments are characterized by the most savage ferocity. 
Tell ine (seizing his arm), can you shoot? 

Skbxtff. Well, I used to be considered quite a crack shot at 
the buirs-eye! 

Hetty. At the Wimbledon meeting? 

Skruff. No! at the end of a barrow — ^for nuts! 

Hetty. That's nothing! The captain can snuft a candle with 
a bullet at thirty paces! 

Skbuff. Can he? but doesn't he find that rather an incon- 
venient substitute for snuffers? 

Taunt. (Jiea/rd without at r). Good bye, then, for the present. 

lEwTTY (sta/rting, and pretending alarm). Ah! his voice — my 
absence has excited his suspicions—should he find us together 
we are lost! Break the painful intelligence to him gently — but 
be firm, Samuel, be firm! {Aside,) Now to tell Florence. 

[Buna into hotise l. 

Skruff. On second thoughts, perhaps I*d better not break 

the painful intelligence to him on our first interview, it would 

I hardly be delicate. Besides, I really shouldnH like to commit 

I an act of violence on Gritty's premises — it wouldn't be the right 

thing to do! Here he comes! I'll pretend not to notice him! 

{8ea^ hvmsdf at back at L., and taking out a newspaper, which, he 

^ pretends to read,) 

\ Enter Captain Taunton at hack from r.* 

I • ■ . 

I J 

I Taunt, {inot seeing Skruff). Yes! There is no doubt about it, 

it certainly was risking a good deal to raise that one. thousand 
pounds; but who could resist Florence's entreaties. One .thing 
is quite certain— Mr. Gritty must know nothing about it. 

Skruff (waging him over his newspaper). Old Qritty niust 
know nothing about 1/)^^^ 

Taunt. The old gentleman has such a horror of accommoda* 
tion-billsl 
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Bkruff. Oh I ohl accommodation-bills, eli? That's your lit- 
tle game, my fine fellow, is it? I've got him safe enough now, 
and can split upon him at any time. I wonder what he's read- 
ing? (Seeing Taunton, rises and cornea cautiously down behind 
him to look over his shoulder at the letter — stumbles.) 

Taunt, {looking round—aside). The tailor 1 (Aloud.) Perhaps 
you would like to read my private letters, sir? 

Skbuff. I should, very much— I mean no, of course not. 

Taunt. What were you going to say, Mr.— Stuff ? 

Skbxtff. Skruff 1 (Aside,) I wish Miss Hetty had broken the 
''painful intelligence " to him herself. I don't relish the idea of 
being* 'snuffed out "at thirty paces. Never mind, I'll risk it 
(Aloud,) Captain Taunton, I believe? 

Taunt. Well, sir, what then? (angrily), 

Skbupp, Now don't be jumping down my throat because I've 
an impleasant duty to perform. In a word — I deeply regret to 
inform you — 

Taunt, (fiercely). You, sir? 

Skruff. I mean, Miss Halliday begs me to inform you— 

Taunt, (impetuously). Go onl 

Skruff. I'm going to go on, sir. 

Taunt. Miss Halliday begs you to inform me— what? 

Skruff. That when she accepted you as a friend of the fam- 
ily she had no intention whatever of accepting you as a husband 
— and now, she thinks— 1 mean, im^ines — I should say, believes, 
she's made a slight mistake, because she finds she likes some- 
body else better. 

Taunt. What! (seizing Skruff by the coUa/r and shaking 
him.) 

Skruff. It*s no use giving way to your ** savage ferocity," 
sir; if you don't believe me, you'd better go and ask Miss Het- 
ty yourself. 

Taunt, (leaving hold of Skruff). Hetty ! Did you say Hetty? 
(-4«(fo.) One of her practical jokes evidently. Ha! ha! ha! 
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{PuUs out his Mn^kercMef and uses it to conceal his laughter ^ and 
at the same time drops the tetter on stage, 

Seruff in a compassionate tone to Taunton, who has still got 
his handkerchief to his face^ and patting him commiseratingly on 
the back). Now don't go and make yourself miserable because 
another fellow has stepped into the ten thousand pounds! 

Taunt, (aside). The mercenary rascal I I see Hetty's "little 
game " now. 

Skruff. Keep your pecker up, noble captain. I didn't mean 
to cut you out, upon my life I didn't! 

Taunt, {aside). I'll humor the fellow. (Aloud, and mth a 
very deep sigh.) Well, Mr. — Mr. — 

Skruff. One moment (presents card to Taunton). 

Taunt, (reading). " Skruff — Tailor — Conduit Street. Orders 
promptly attended to. " Your information, Mr. Skruff, I confess, 
is not a pleasant one ! Far from it, Mr. Skruff 1 (gives a very 
deep sigh). 

Skruff. Now don't go on sighing like that, or you'll be doing 
yourself some frightful internal injury! 

Taunt. Hetty will make you a good wife, Mr. Skruff, and a 
good mother to the little Skruffs, Mr. Skruff. Might I ask to be 
allowed to stand godfather to your first, Mr. Skruff? 

Skruff. My dear sir, you shall stand godfather to the first 
dozen or two if you like! 

Taunt. Thank you, Mr. Skruff— but alas! alas! what is to be- 
come of the poor abandoned, broken-hearted Taunton? (another 
very deep sigh). 

Skruff. Well! I don't like to advise— but I really don't see 
why you shouldn't chuck yourself in the water, especially if you 
catft swim! 

Taunt, (very quietly). Drown myself— not I! I shall at once 
propose to the other sister! 

Skruff (aghast). What! (seeing letter on stage, and putting his 
foot on it). You mean to propose to Miss Florence? 
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TauiW. Yesl this very day, this veiy hour! I suppose I shall 
be safe in that quarter? You won't have the heart to molest me 
ihere, Mr. Skruff. (Aslds,) Now to let Mallingford know about 
this wretched little interloper! I shall be sure to meet him com- 
ing from the station! {AUyud, and graspirig Seruff's Tiand") 
Good-bye, Mr. Skruff! you have acted nobly! — nobly! — nobly, 
Mr. Skruff! [Shaking his hand violently , and going off at gate r. 

Skkufp. Havel? Don't be too sure about that! Wheugh! Fve 
got the most excruciating attack of pins and needles all up my 
leg in trying to hide this letter! (Picks it up.) The question is, 
ought I to read it? Of course I ought, or how should I know 
what's in it. Here goes! (Beading letter.) "Dear Harry, I can 
raise the one thousand pounds on our joint acceptance, for 
a term — but for Heaven's sake conceal this from Mr. Gritty. 
Yours, Teddy." Teddy!— Teddy what? Teddy who? Yes; I 
remember now — I've got him down somewhere! (looking at his 
memorandum-hook). Here he is !— ' * Edward Mallingford "—he's 
old Gritty 's other young man! Here's a bit of luck! — I've got 
both the young chaps in my clutches now. Ha! ha 1— but stop 
a bit — reflecting). Isn't it rather strange, if the captain was 
reaUy in love with Hetty, that he should give her up so quietly? 
— then the eagerness with which he bound me down not to cut 
him out with Florence. What if the money comes to her after 
all! Luckily, I haven't quite committed myself yet — and what^s 
more, I won't. 

Florence has entered from house and runs down eagerly to 

Skruff. 

Flor. (seizing Skruff's 7iand), Hetty has told me all — all, 
Mr. Skruff.. I cordially congratulate you on your conquest 1 
(shaking Skruff's hand violently, 

Skruff (trying to remove his hand). I really don't exactly un» 
derstand — (Aside.) A clear case— they think they've hooked 
me. If Hetty had got the money they wouldn't be so precious 
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polite ! (Aloud.) I'm afraid, miss, we're laboring under some 
little mistake! 

Flor. Mistake ? Not at all ! Did you not propose to my 
Bister? 

Skruff. Propose? You mean pop? Ha! ha! ha! Excuse 
my laughing — ^but it really is so very ridiculous! 

Flor. Excuse me, Mr. Skruff —but your merriment is an in- 
sult. Poor Hetty! I'm afraid She'll be quite broken-hearted! 

Skbttff (aside). Another broken-hearted one! It runs in the 
family! 

Flor. Besides, even if Captain Taunton resigns in your fa- 
vor — 

Skruff. He has/ in the handsomest manner! He's even pro- 
posed to stand godfather to our first! but, says I, " No, Taunton, 
my boy, certainly not," says I, "I will not blight your young 
life, Taunton, my boy," says I. 

Flor. How generous of you I (Aside.) The little hypocrite! 

Skruff (aside). If Hetty doesn't get the money, Florence 
must! That's logic, so here goes! (Akmd.) Miss Florence, I 
hope you will pardon the liberty I am about to take— 

Flor. A liberty! from you— you whom I hope I may look 
upon as 9k friend! (with pretended earnestness), 

Skruff. Dearest miss — ^you may! 

Flor. Then I may venture to ask your advice on a matter of 
the most vital importance to me! 

Skruff (aside). Now for Teddy! If Teddy doesn't catch it 
hot it'll be no fault of mine! So look out for squalls, Teddy! 
(Aloud.) 1 think I can guess the subject you are about to refer 
to — a certain Mr.— Mr. — (taking a side look at his memorandum- 
book}— Edward Mallingford? 

Flor. Exactly!— do you know him? 

Skruff. Personally, no!— professionally, as the signer of ac- 
commodation-bills by the bushel, intimately! 

Flor. Mr. Mallingford? There must be some mistake I 
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Skruff. Yesl it was a gigantic mistake on your old fool of 
an uncle's part to admit him here at all I If he'd had a grain of 
common-sense he'd have seen that he only came here after your 
ten thousand pounds. 

Flor. (smiling). My ten thousand pounds! 

Qkrjjfv ((mde). She doesn't deny it 1 Rapture 1 

Flor. (drawing a long sigh). Ah! Mr. Skruflf— what dangers 
surround the hapless girl destined by cruel fate to be an heir- 
ess! 

Skruff (in a sympathizing tone). It must be very unpleasant! 
though I never was an heiress myself! 

Flor. Would that all men were as disinterested as you, sir! 

Skruff. True, Miss Florence — ^for my part, if I were to marry 
a young lady with ten thousand pounds— 

Flor. You'd settle it all on herself— I know — I'm sure you 
would! The quiet charm of a country life would be unspeaka- 
ble rapture to you! To help her to tend her flowers— to feed 
her poultry — to grow her own currants and gooseberries— 

Skruff. And her own eggs— and new-laid butter! 

Flor. But alas ! Mallingford is my uncle's choice, and our 
union is irrevocable! , 

Skruff. It wouldn't break your heart, then, to part with Ted- 
dy! because if you really do feel a sort of a sneaking kindness 
for me, I'll do all I can for you, I will indeed. 

Flor. (with pretended em/otion). Oh, Mr. Skruff! — but, of course 
— ^my uncle— ah! he's here — [Runs off hastily into house, 

Skruff. She refers me to her uncle ! nothing could be plain- 
er! I'll soon obtain his consent by enlightening his weak mind 
as to Master Teddy and his friend the captain! 

Enter Gritty a>t hack. 

Gritty. Oh, here you are, Sammy ! What the deuce have 
you been doing with yourself? 
Skruff (aside). I must give old Gritty a lesson! (Aloud.) 
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Mr. Gritty, allow me to remark, with the greatest possible re- 
spect, that you're an infant! a positive infant I 

Grittt (looking at him — (uide). Samuel's been at the sherry I 

Skrupp. Yes, Gritty! there's a simple confiding innocence 
about you that's positively pitiable! 

Gritty (angrily). Gently, Samuel, gently! What the deuce 
are you driving at? 

Skrufp. In one word — what do you know about this Cap- 
tain Taunton and Teddy? 

Gritty. Teddy! who the deuce is Teddy? 

Skrupp. Mr. Edward Mallingford. 

Gritty. That they're as pleasant, gentlemanly a couple of 
young fellows as you'll find in England! What have you to say 
against them, eh? 

Skrupp. Only this, that you've been done, Gritty— decidedly 
done! 

Gritty (aside). He decidedly has been at the sherry! (Aloud.) 
Your proofs, Mr. Skruff 1 (angrily). 

Skrupp. Nothing easier! Read that (hands letter to Gritty). 

Gritty {reading). What's this? Can I believe my eyes? 
Young men of good family — with handsome allowances — rais- 
ing the wind in this disreputable manner! It's disgraceful!^ 
then to keep me in the dark — it's petty ! paltry ! contemptible I 
(walking up and down). 

Skrupp (following him). That's what / say! It's petty! pal- 
try! contemptible! 

GRiTTy (suddenly turning and facing Skrupp). Look here, 
Skniff ! if you've no particular desire to be strangled, you'll hold 
your tongue! I'll break off both engagements at once! 

Skrupp. That's right! 

Gritty. They shall neither of them dine here to-day! 

Skrupp. Right again ! 

Gritty (turning savagely on him and shouting). Will you hold 
your infernal tongue! (Shouting.) Florence! Hetty! 
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Enter Florence and Hetty running from house — Sally 

foUovnng. 

„ ' {■ What's the matter, uncle? 
Hetty. ) 

Gritty. The matter, this! Florence, you'll give up Taunton 1 

Hetty, Mallingford no longer visits here! 

TT * [ Oh, uncle! 
Hetty. ) 

Skrtjpf (aside to Florence). Rely on me. TU never forsake 
you! 

Hetty. But, uncle dear! 

Skrupp (aside to Tier). Never mind! /won't give up. 

Hetty. You forget that if we're not both married by the time 
I come of age — 

Flor. We shall neither of us get the money! 

GiLTFTY (an{frilyy The money may go to the deuce! 

Skrufp. No! don't say that, Gritty! (Aside to him.) I'll take 
one of *em! I don't care which! (Aside.) What a pity I can't 
marry them both! (BeU rings; Sally runs and opens gate; en- 
fe?' Taunton and Mallingford). 

Gritty. Here they both are! Captain Taunton (bowing dis- 
tantly). I regret to inform you that the engagement between you 
and my niece is broken off! To you, Mr. Mallingford, I can only 
repeat the same. 

Taunt ) 

' t (astounded). You surely must be joking, sir. 

Skrufp (aside). Is he though! Stick to 'em, Gritty! stick to 
'em! 

Taunt, (to Gritty). We require to know your reasons, sir. 

Skruff. Natural enough. By all means. Gritty. Give the 
gentlemen your reasons, Gritty. 

Gritty. In a word, then, this gentleman (pointing to Skrufp) 
informs me — 
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&KRTJVFX8?iouHng). No such thing I I deny it! (Aside to Qurr- 
TT.) Don't go and drag me into it. 

Gbfttt {handing letter to Mallinofobd). Do you know this 
letter, sir? 

Mallino. {sta/rtingy By all that's unfortunate, Taunton, my 
letter to youl 

Taunt. About the one thousand pounds? 

Gbtttt. You confess it, then? 

Malling. One moment, sirl Knowing your objections to 
raising money on bills, my friend Taunton and I would certainly 
rather you had not seen this letter, but fortunately iu this case 
no bill was necessary. You do not appear to have read the whole 
of the contents. {Opens letter^ and presenting it to Qbttty.) Please 
to turn over the page. 

Gbitty (turning over page of letter, and reading to himself). 
What's this? Holloa, Samuel, you never told me to turn over! 

Skbupf. Turn over? Whatl at your time of lifel You 
couldn't have done itl 

Gritty (reading letter), * * My brother has just returned to town, 
and I have got a check for the amount we require, so that the 
confidence of our kind old friend, Mr. Gritty, will not be abused 
after all." Bravo 1 I say, Samuel, ain't you glad to hear this, eh? 
(dapping Skruff on the hack), 

Skbuff. Intensely! {Aside.) I wish I was well out of it! 

Grtttt (to Taunton and Malunqford). So you don't owe 
a penny? 

Taunt. Not one farthing. 

Grittt. Then I apologize for my unjust suspicions — although 
I should like to know what you young fellows could want with 
one thousand pounds. 

Flor. Nothing very serious, uncle. 

Hettt. Merely a commission which these gentlemen have 
undertaken for Florence and ma 

Gritty. For you f 
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Flor. Yes; the purchase of the meadow behind the orchard, 
which you have always been so anxious to possess. 

Hetty. To be our joint gift out of our fortune, uncle, when I 
came of age. 

Grittt. Bless their affectionate little hearts I (kimng Flor- 
ENCB and Hbtty). Doesn't this warm one up, eh, Sammy? 

Skrupp. Y-e-s— I do feel warmish/ (Aside.) I'm in a raging 
fever 1 (AUyud.) Then I suppose, Mr. Gritty, there need be no 
further concealment as to which of the two (painting to Flor- 
ence and Hettt) is the lucky heiress. (Aside.) It's as well to 
know. 

Gritty. That's all settled long ago — the ten thousand pounds 
will be divided equally beween them. 

Skruff. Ohl (Aside.) Well, after all, five thousand pounds 
less, that idiotic meadow is worth having; and I am tolerably 
secure in the affections of both heiresses — I'm pretty sure of 
getting one. (Beckoning aside to Taunton.) I believe, sir, I am 
correct in coming to the conclusion that your affections are fixed 
on the younger of Mr. Gritty's nieces. Miss Hetty? 

Taunt. Sir I (indignantly). 

Skrupp. Now don't fly out in that way— it's perfectly im- 
material to me — ^you can have your choice — nothing can be fairer 
than that! 

Taunt. Before I reply to your question, Mr.— Mr. — 

Skrupp. Skruff. 

Taunt. Mr. Skruff— perhaps you'll be good enough to answer 
mine — how did you come to open a letter addressed to another? 

Skrupp. How did I open it? In the usual way, I assure you. 

Taunt. For which I have half a mind to give you a sound 
horsewhipping 1 

Skrupp. My dear sir, as long as you have only Tialf a mind, 
and keep to it, you may threaten me as much as you think prop- 
er. Besides, sir, as I flatter myself that Miss Florence honors) 
me with her partiality — (bowing to Florence). 
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Flob. Excuse me, Mr. Skruffl Flattered by your proposal, 
but compelled to decline (courtesying very low and giving Tier 
hand to Taunton). 

Skrupf (aside). That's no go. (Aloud.) How silly of me, to 
be sure! Of course, when I said Miss Florence I meant Miss 
Hetty (aibout to advance). 

Mallino. (meeting hvm). Pardon me, Mr. Skruff! I have a 
prior claim {holding out his hand to Hetty). Dear Hetty! 

Hetty {giving lier hand to Mallinofobd). Dear Teddy! 

Skbitff (aside). Another no go. 

Gritty. Why, Sammy, what a desperate fellow you are- 
have you been falling in love with hoth my girls? 

Taunt. With neither, Mr. Gritty — but desperately smitten 
with their ten thousand pounds! 

Gritty. Oh! oh! that was your little game, eh, Sam? 

Skrufp. 1*11 trouble you not to Sam me, Mr. Gritty! I beg 
you to understand that I'm not going to stand Sam any longer! 
(drawing himself up)^ I sha'n't stop to dinner, Gritty! 

All (with pretended regret^ and in a very a^eaUng tone). Oh, 
don't say so! 

Skruff. But I do say so. 

Sally (aside to him). Now you haven't tolH me which is the 
taters, sir! 

Skruff. Open the gate, young woman! (Sally goes to open 
gate.) Good - morning, Mr. Gritty! Good - morning, ladies! I 
hope you'll be happy— though I wouldn't give much for your 
chance. (Advancing rapidly to the front.) After all, perhaps I've 
had a narrow escape — who knows but I may have cause to be 
grateful that I have been declined— 

All (with low courtesies and hows). With thanks! 

As Skruff hurries up, accompanied with repeated hows 
and courtesies, the 

curtain falls. 
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